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Chronicle 


Peace Conference.—On June 20 the British and 
French Premiers held a conference at Hythe, with the 
purpose, it is said, of formulating policies to be presented 
to the Supreme Council at the Bologne 
Conference. Official declarations of 
the proceeding have not been pub- 
lished but wide publicity was given in European circles 
to one of the subjects, said to have been discussed, a 
scheme of parallel payments by which it was suggested 
that payment to England by France of the latter’s war 
debts should keep pace both in time and amount with the 
payment by Germany to France of the indemnity. Ac- 
cording to report, England was not averse to the pro- 
posal provided the United States was willing to accord 
similar treatment to England in the matter of England’s 
war debts to the United States. Official statements both 
in the House of Commons and at Washington have 
brought out the fact that no official proposals were 
adopted at Hythe or made to the United States on the 
matter, but it is asserted in dispatches from Europe that 
the United States was sounded indirectly on the sugges- 
tion and proved cold, and that, as a consequence, the 
scheme has been dropped. Certainly the Administration 
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at Washington has no power to assent to such a proposal 
without the explicit authorization of Congress, and the 
attitude of Congress on financial matters has not been 
such as to warrant the assumption that Congress would 
regard the proposition with favor. England, it was stated 
by the Treasury Department of the British Government, 
has no intention of asking any concessions in the matter 
of that country’s debts to America. 


The meeting of the Premiers at Hythe, which had 
for one of its purposes to agree on a tentative sum, to be 
submitted to the Bologne Conference and eventually to 
be demanded of Germany at the Spa 
Conference, at present set for July 5, 
resulted in an agreement to fix the 
amount at a figure between one hundred and ten billion 
and one hundred and twenty billion gold marks. This 
sum would be paid in annual instalments extending over 
thirty-seven years, no instalment to exceed three billions 
unless the prosperity of Germany in any year warrants 
such increase. The general total, however, once it has 
been finally settled, would not be increased. 

Several difficulties in the way of this settlement have 
already arisen. Germany has asserted, though not offi- 
cially, that it is impossible for Germany to pay such a 
sum, that nohody in Germany would undertake to secure 
its payment, and that it would be better not to send dele- 
gates to the Spa Conference if the Allies are determined 
to insist on the proposed amount. 

Among the Allies, also, objections have been raised. 
In the original plan for the division of the indemnity, it 
was agreed, so at least it has been repeatedly stated, that 
France was to receive 55 per cent of the total sum, Eng- 
land 25 per cent, Serbia 6 per cent, with the remainder 
to be divided among the other claimants. Italy, however, 
has upset the agreement by demanding twenty per cent 
of the indemnity instead of seven per cent. To meet this 
difficulty Lloyd George is reported to have stated that the 
original agreement between himself and Clemenceau 
called for a division in which the respective shares of 
France and England were to be, not 55 per cent and 25 
per cent of the total amount, but in the proportion of 55 
to 25. This basis of division would materially reduce 
France’s share, and as a consequence France is asserting 
that if this scheme is followed, the total sum demanded 
of Germany will have to be increased. Tie Bologne Con- 
ference failed to arrive at any definite conclusion on the 
amount of the indemnity. The matter has been left to 
the financial conference at Brussels. 
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From the very beginning it was evident that the Turk- 
ish Treaty could not be put into effect until the Turkish 
Nationalists, about 40,000 in number and under the 
command of Mustapha Kemel, had 
been eliminated from Anatolia. At 
the San Remo Conference Foch 
insisted that it would require 300,000 men to pacify 
Anatolia, and as a consequence the French advocated a 
peaceful settlement by the mitigation of the peace terms. 
Both England and Greece refused to consent to the pro- 
posal. Since that time Mustapha Kemel has gained a 
number of victories, and it recently became evident that 
military action would have to be taken against him. 
Accordingly, on June 26, Venizelos met the British and 
French Premiers at the Hythe Conference, and offered 
to assume full responsibility for the necessary military 
action, promising to ask neither money nor men from 
France. Under this understanding the Premiers put the 
proposal before the Bologne Conference, with the result 
that the task of pacifying Anatolia, which in reality is a 
declaration of war against the Turkish Nationalists, was 
undertaken by the Allies, under the supreme command 
of Marshal Foch. Both England and France are co- 
operating in the offensive. The first victory was won by 
Greece on June 25, when a Nationalist army of 8,000 
was surrounded and captured at Philadelphia, in the 
Smyrna district. 


War on Turkish 
Nationalists 


Guatemala.—Another striking proof of the perverted 
shape Liberalism has assumed in all countries where 
Freemasonry has been allowed to import the false prin- 
ciples of the French Revolution is 
furnished us in a letter written by the 
Rt. Rev. José Pifol y Batres, late of 
Guatemala, now resident in Rome. The Bishop was 
arrested and imprisoned by the tyrant, Cabrera, who 
charged him with Bolshevism, and was at pains to inform 
the press of the alleged crime of the prelate. The truth 
is as follows: For over half a century Liberalism had 
been dominant in Guatemala with the result that the only 
recognized law was force instead of right. As a conse- 
quence, the Church had been subjected to persecution 
Lack of religious liberty had impeded 
education and had rendered it impossible to evangelize 
the Indians, who compose two-thirds of the population. 
Protestantism meanwhile was carrying on a thriving and 
unhampered work of propaganda among the lower 
classes. Such being the conditions Bishop Pifiol in May, 
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1919, undertook to give a series of conferences on 
religious and moral topics. The general theme of the 
discourses was that amidst such lamentable moral condi- 
tions testimony should be given to the truth. In this he 
did no more than avail himself with true apostolic free- 
dom of the right of freedom of speech, guaranteed by 
the Constitution of his country. Bishop Pifiol’s sermons 
were immediately fastened upon, garbled and miscon- 
strued, all with the view of establishing the conclusion 
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that he had attacked the Government, insulted the Presi- 
dent and incited the people to sedition. He was seized, 
subjected to numberless brutalities and was finally 
imprisoned. Then followed the usual travesties on 
justice in the attempt to give the whole matter the 
appearance of legality. In the two months during which 
his imprisonment lasted Bishop Pifiol never so much as 
heard of the efforts being made in his favor by the Arch- 
bishop of Guatemala, the Bishops of Salvador, the Amer- 
ican Legation and by large numbers of private individ- 
uals. 

Such in substance is Bishop Pifiol’s own account of the 
incidents which the ex-President -distorted into Bolshe- 


vism. 


Ireland.—According to the press reports the week’s 
rioting ended on June 24 with 17 killed and the number 
of wounded unknown. The official police bulletin places 

the number of wounded at 29. The 
eae Sommny clashes took place between Unionist 
Riots , Sei . : 
and anti-Unionist sympathizers, Brit- 
ish troops aiding the Unionists. In fact an Irish bulletin 
issued from Dublin on June 23 quoted Arthur Griffiths 
as saying that the rioting had been planned and directed 
by Unionist leaders in collusion with British Government 
servants in England and Ireland. Arms and money 
have been furnished men in Ireland whom the Brit- 
ish Attorney General calls “the civil guard.” Before 
the recent outbreak a supply of Ulster Volunteer arms 
was brought into Londonderry and placed under the 
guard of the Royal Irish Constabulary. By June 25 the 
fighting had settled down into desultory sniping. On 
that day reports of the formation of a Conciliation Com- 
mittee representing all classes were given to the press. 
The leanings of the Government toward one faction are 
plainly manifest by the action of the Attorney General 
for Ireland in declaring to the House of Commons on 
June 24 that 3,000 officers and men of the Ulster Ex- 
Service Men’s Association had volunteered for service 
in Ireland and that the Government was considering their 
proposal. The English Liberal journals declare that such 
action on the part of the British Government only tends 
futher to inflame Irish feeling. On the day the Attorney 
General made this statement the British Labor Party in 
conference at Scarborough adopted a resolution to the 
effect that the “ Irish people have the right to decide for 
themselves what their form of government shall be.” In 
Belfast the Ulster Unionist Council called upon the Gov- 
ernment to furnish military protection “ for the lives and 
property of the loyal inhabitants of the province.”’ In 
the event of the Government failing to do this the Stand- 
ing Committee of the Ulster Unionist Council declared 
that it would “ recognize and utilize” the services of the 
Ulster Loyalists. 


Speaking in Belfast on June 26, Viscount French, 
Lord Lieutenant for Ireland, declared that the 
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British Government was set against Irish independence 

Viscount French on #14 as strongly set against the “ coer- 

the cion of Ulster.” The Lord Lieu- 
Government Policy tenant said in part: 


It cannot be too clearly shown that the Government never 
will under any circumstances listen to any proposal either for 
the establishment of an Irish republic or the coercion of Ulster. 
We desire above all things to give the country the utmost 
measure of political freedom, and hope sometimes against hope, 
that a peaceable reconciliation will eventually be effected, but, 
having said so much, I would be wanting in my duty if I did not 
repeat what I have said before, that we are determined the Irish 
people shall enjoy the same protection as the people of other 
parts of the Kingdom and the Government will not hesitate to 
employ all the forces at its disposal to attain this. 

The force policy so clearly outlined by the Lord 
Lieutenant is nullified by the consistent resistance policy 
of the Irish people. Only Sinn Fein courts get recogni- 
tion, and only Sinn Fein decrees are respected. What- 
ever law and order there is can be attributed to the over- 
whelming support given by the Irish people to the Gov- 
ernment servants of their own choice. The railway sit- 
uation grows more acute daily for the simple reason that 
railway men will not operate troop trains. The railway 
men in conference at Dublin unanimously resolved to 
continue their opposition to handle trains carrying 
troops, police or amunition. Southeastern line trains 
came to a standstill on June 26 because police and 
soldiers were on board. The consequence was that other 
lines were blocked, and important centers like Cork, 
Limerick and Waterford were seriously affected. 


Japan.—The Japanese Government, on June 16, issued 
a statement setting forth the steps taken by the Foreign 
Office at Tokyo and the Government of China on the 
matter of the Shantung settlement. 
Japan calls attention to China’s re- 
fusal to enter into negotiations on the 
subject and Japan’s protest against such a decision. It 
appears that immediately after the Versailles Treaty be- 
came effective, the Japanese Minister at Peking was in- 
structed to inform the Chinese Government that Japan 
was desirous of opening negotiations with a view to re- 
storing Kiao-Chau to China and settling matters in- 
cidental to the restoration; that Japan intended to with- 
draw troops from the peninsula as soon as a settlement 
had been reached, but was constrained to guard the 
Shantung railroad until adequate protection had been 
provided, in the interests of both countries; that Japan 
requested the Chinese Government to organize a police 
force to replace the Japanese troops at the earliest possible 
opportunity. 

China delayed three months before sending a reply, 
and did so only on the receipt of a second note, 
dated April 26. China eventually replied on May 22, de- 
claring that China was not in a position to deal directly 
with Japan on the matter in question, owing to the fact 
that China had not signed the treaty; the Chinese people 
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were incensed over the matter and their attitude made it 
an inopportune time for negotiations; finally, as the 
state of war with Germany had ceased, the military 
establishments of Japan in Kiao-Chau were unnecessary, 
and the Chinese people desired that evacuation should be 
effected as soon as possible. China would take proper 
precaution for the protection of the railroad. 

Japan took up China’s reply in a note addressed to the 
Chinese Government in which it was pointed out that in 
virtue of an agreement between the two nations, which 
existed previously to the Versailles Treaty, China had 
consented to the transfer to Japan of German rights and 
interests in Shantung, and that, therefore, Japan was 
rightly possessed of those rights, which were in no way 
affected by China’s failure to sign the treaty. Neverthe- 
less Japan in accordance with the decision reached at 
Paris was desirous of keeping its pledges and declara- 
tions with regard to the restoration of those rights to 
China, and to this end had requested that negotiations 
should be begun. China, however, had replied that it did 
not find it advisable to enter into the proposed negotia- 
tions. On China, therefore, rested the responsibility for 
the delay in the restoration. 


Mexico.—Part XIX of the Fall findings contains only 
one item of interest to readers of America. During 
the course of the past seven years this chronicle 
has made frequent reference to the 
savagery of the Mexican I. W. W. 
Members of this revolutionary society 
were leaders in brutality, the Church being a special 
object of their hatred. From the testimony given, it now 
appears that these anarchists were special agents of Car- 
ranza in his work of destruction and loot. From their 
ranks he chose officers for his army, and even went so 
far as to send an anarchist to Barcelona to get in touch 
with anarchists of that city. This agent conducted him- 
self in such a manner that he was arrested by the Span- 
ish police. Moreover, Carranza wrested shops from their 
rightful owners and handed them over to members of 
the I. W. W. (pp. 2831, 2832, 2833). Despite this, and 
the fact, too, that the Mexican I. W. W. delegate to the 
Pan-American Conference accused the A. F. L. of the 
worst kind of bad faith (p. 2827), Mr. Gompers wrote 
the following interesting letter (p. 2834): 


Fall Findings— 
Part XIX 


SECRETARY, 
Casa del Obrero Mundial, City of Mexico. 

Dear SiR AND BrotHeER: Permit me on behalf of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor to send fraternal greetings to the Casa 
del Obrero Mundial, to the entire labor movement of Mexico. 

The labor movement of North America has seen with what 
splendid courage organized labor in Mexico has, from the time 
of the late Francisco I. Madero, demanded and obtained recog- 
nition for the cause of labor and justice in our sister republic. 

From time to time the American Federation of Labor has 
received confidential reports from delegates duly accredited by 
your organization and others who come to Washington in be- 
half of the Mexican cause. From these delegates the executive 
council of the American Federation of Labor has learned how 
deeply the spirit of international brotherhood has guided all 
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your struggles in Mexico. We learned with intense interest of 
the historic agreement between the Casa del Obrero Mundial 
and the constituticnalist government, and signed on behalf of 
that government by Rafael Zubaran Capmany. 

We have learned with what bravery and determination the 
Mexican miners in the State of Arizona organized and struck 
work with their brother Americans of the North, and won ad- 
vancement for themselves and the cause of international soli- 
darity. 

All these facts point to the necessity of a still closer under- 
standing between the workers of all the Americas, particularly 
in this crisis in the world’s history. To this end, and to pro- 
pose a practical method of mutual cooperation between organ- 
ized labor in Mexico and the United States, I suggest that at 
a date to be agreed upon, representatives from the Casa del Ob- 
rero Mundial, and as many other of the labor organizations in 
Mexico as possible, meet for a conference in El] Paso, Tex., 
with representatives of the American Federation of Labor. Mat- 
ters for the mutual welfare of the sister republic could then be 
discussed and a future cooperative policy outlined. 

With you I agree that the future peace of the world rests in 
the hands of the wage earners, and this is most cogently ex- 
pressed by the organized labor movement of each and all coun- 
tries. 

I hope to hear from you as soon as possible as to the actual 
conditions of the Mexican labor movement at the present time, 
and to receive a reply to the suggestion I have made herein. 

Later on Gompers told how the A. F. L. protected 
Mexican I. W. W.’s (pp. 2836, 2837). This becomes all 
the more interesting in view of later documentary testi- 
mony to the effect that such was the discrimination 
against American railway workers in Mexico, on the 
part of Mexican workers, that the former were obliged 
to quit work, practically en masse (pp. 2840, 2841, 2842, 
2843). Part XIX ends with a prophecy that after a 
year of triumph by Obregon the Mexican revolutions 
will begin anew (p. 2845). 


Poland.—After fifteen days of ministerial crisis fol- 
lowing on the retirement, on June 19, of Premier Skul- 
ski's cabinet and marked by unsuccessful efforts to form 
a ministry which should have the con- 
fidence of all parties, M. Grabski, on 
June 24, announced this cabinet. 


New Cabinet 


Premier and Minister of Finance, M. Grabski; Minister of 
War, General Leszniewski; Minister of Foreign Affairs, Prince 
Eugene Sapieha; Minister of Food, Stanislas Slivinski; Minis- 
ter of Railroads, M. Bartel; Minister of Posts and Telegraphs, 
M. Tolloczko; Minister of Education, M. Lopuszanski; Minis- 
ter of Commerce and Industry, Antony Olszewski; Minister of 
Public Health, M. Chodzko; Minister of Public Works, Gabriel 
Naruzowicz; Minister of Agriculture, Professor Bujak; Minis- 
ter of the Interior, M. Kuczynski; Minister of Justice, John 
Morawski. 

The cabinet is described as non-political in character and 
is said to be made up of experts in their various depart- 
ments. How long it will be able to survive is at present 
a matter of mere conjecture; the Socialists have declared 
that they will not support the Government, first because 
they have not been given a portfolio and, secondly, be- 
cause they demand peace. The National Workingmen’s 
party is also opposed to the cabinet. Poland has been 
working for a lasting and solid friendship with the 
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Ukraine, and has so far resisted the attempts of both 
Russia and Germany to make encroachments on the ter- 
ritory assigned her by the Peace Conference. Marshal 
Piludski has been largely responsible for the defeat of 
what has been repeatedly asserted to be the British policy, 
namely, the weakening of Poland to the advantage of 
Russia and Germany, with a view to gaining commercial 
advantages for England. France, which is seeking ade- 
quate protection against the menace of a strong Ger- 
many and sees in a powerful Poland a natural ally, is 
squarely on the side of the Polish Republic. 


Rome.—The last February number of Scribner’s con- 
tained a letter from Mr. Roosevelt to Sir George 
Trevelyan which, as the author states at the outset, deals 
with “things most of which it would 
be obviously entirely out of the ques- 
tion to make public, at any rate until 
long after all of us who are now alive are dead.” Among 
the things related in the letter is the famous Vatican 
incident which brought Mr. Roosevelt into disagreement 
with Cardinal Merry del Val concerning the Methodists 
in Rome. The former’s version of the affair is as follows: 


Mr. Roosevelt and 
the Vatican 


The chief point of interest in this talk [between O’Laughlin, 
Mr. Roosevelt’s press agent, and Cardinal Merry del Val] was 
that Merry del Val told him that if J would secretly agree 
(italics inserted) not to visit the Methodists he was quite will- 
ing then it should be publicly announced that I had made no 
agreement! It never occurred to him, Cardinal and Prince of 
the Church as he was, that this was an invitation to me to take 
part in a piece of discreditable double-dealing and deception; 
and it shows the curious moral callousness of his type that later 
to justify himself and to show how conciliatory he had been, 
he actually himself made public the fact that he had made the 
proposition evidently having no idea that anyone would find it 
reprehensible. Why a Tammany Boodle Alderman would have 
been ashamed to make such a proposal. 

Fortunately for the truth, it so happens that Cardinal 
Merry del Val is still alive. Moreover as Mr. Roosevelt 
was not himself present at the interview and never had 
the honor of meeting the Cardinal in person, the latter is 
by every rule of evidence the more reliable witness of 
the two as to what actually was said. The Cardinal’s 
answer to the letter in Scribner’s is given in the Civilta 
Cattolica, May 15, 1920, where he again repeats in sub- 
stance the exact statement that was given to the world, 
and which Mr. Roosevelt, while refraining from quota- 
tion, declares unworthy of a “ Tammany Boodle Alder- 
man.” Addressing O’Laughlin in private audience, the 
Cardinal said: “ All I ask is this: Can you assure me 
that Mr. Roosevelt will de facto not go to the Methodists, 
thus leaving entirely aside the question of what he may 
consider his rights in the matter?” (Vide also the 
Catholic Mind, 1910, p. 173). 

On the face of this Mr. Roosevelt’s strictures on Pope 
Pius X and on the character of Cardinal Merry del Val, 
with neither of whom he ever had any direct personal 
dealings, may be considered as the emotional outburst of 
a man grievously misinformed about the facts of the case. 
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Europe’s Spiritual Distress 


A. J. MUENCH 


and disease among the thousands of starving peo- 

ple of Europe, their horror is not nearly as fright- 
ful as that of the ravages which are being inflicted upon 
thousands of souls. Vice is stalking abroad bold and chal- 
lenging; it is setting its fangs of poison into countless 
innocent souls; with ghoulish fiendishness it is robbing 
its victims of the gifts that stamp them as children of 
God. Pressed, day after day by the necessities of life, 
the people’s sense of moral responsibilities has been 
greatly dulled ; the splendor of highly honored virtues has 
become tarnished; strong habits of manly and womanly 
character have collapsed under the strain. 

This spiritual distress has been little noticed in the 
many appeals that have gone forth asking for relief on 
behalf of these people. Yet what are bodily evils in com- 
parison with spiritual evils? Most pitiable are the tales 
told by charity workers who, in their daily experience, 
are confronted with the spectacle of innocence sold for 
a few pounds of rice or a few bars of chocolate. “ As 
hardened as I have become to horrible experiences during 
the eighteen years of my charity career,” a director of 
charity in Austria said to me, “now, in these days, I 
often cannot restrain my emotions when I come home and 
see my children in their innocent play and then recall 
from my day’s work how coldly and cruelly innocence 
is being despoiled with almost daily routine.” In his 
district illegitimacy has increased 200 per cent over that 
of normal years. Housing conditions are such that 
modest reserves are quite impossible. In the winter 
months due to a lack of fuel young and old were huddled 
together in the same room. Mother, father, children, 
and often lodgers slept in the same room, and it is need- 
less to say that the fresh flowers of innocence are blighted 
in such an atmosphere. 

When then, besides this, so many scenes of ribaldry are 
enacted by an idle and worthless soldiery in houses where 
mothers and children are compelled to live because they 
cannot ‘afford a better dwelling, it is obvious that the 
devil has little trouble in sowing the seeds of wickedness 
in youthful souls. In this connection just a word about 
armies of occupation. Sir Philip Gibbs has written a 
book on the realities of war under the title, “ Now It 
Can Be Told.” A service would be done to mankind, if 
another book were written on the realities of peace with 
respect to armies of occupation. It would, indeed, reveal 
magnificent characters among the soldiers who, in spite 
of the idleness to which they are condemned for the 
greater part of their time, have not lost a sense of 
decency. But it would also reveal a tale of sufficient 
horror to incarnadine the very pages on which it is 
written. If war is hell, then this peace is no less such. 


H ORRIBLE as are the ravages of famine, privation 





Its story should be told now, and not when all is over. 
The welfare of souls is at stake, and how dare we con- 
tinue in our shameful reticence? Should we not rather 
speak and trust that the righteous men of the world will 
do something to improve conditions? 

The powers of iniquity are busy at work. The profi- 
teer who takes advantage of the temporal needs of his 
fellowmen earns our contempt. But what about the ghouls 
who destroy the life of souls? They are the inter; ational 
white slave traffickers. Like vultures scenting carrion, 
they are taking advantage of this calamitous situation. 
Hundreds of girls are being lured from home by promises 
of food, clothing, and, in fact, of all the better things of 
life. Almost starved to death they fall easy victims to 
these incarnate devils. Girls not out of their ’teens have 
been caught by the enticements of scoundrels. Dr. Hans 
Fiala, judge of the juvenile court in Vienna, told me that 
the wave of delinquency and crime is unparalleled in the 
history of his court. While there is perhaps too great a 
tendency to put the blame for all ills upon the war, it 
is not to be denied that the physical strain, due to a lack 
of substantial food and fuel, has weakened the moral 
fiber of the souls of these people. This is a point not to 
be overlooked by all those generous people who have so 
zealously sacrificed time, energy, and their goods for pur- 
poses of relief. Saviors of the body, they have in many 
instances thereby become saviors of souls. This relief 
work, therefore, is not soulless work: it is charity in the 
Christian sense of the word. 

The moral forces that might erect a bulwark against 
the growing tide oi .aoral degeneracy are most pitiably 
handicapped. There is at present a great lack of priests 
in Europe and those who are at work labor under very 
trying and disheartening circumstances. Priests as a 
class today are poor, very poor. I had almost written, 
paupers. Their income is so low and the prices are so 
far beyond their means that they cannot, in many in- 
stances, even buy the rationed food; they are compelled to 
go into the forests to cut their own wood for fuel because 
they cannot afford to hire service; they mend their own 
shoes and clothes, and otherwise do every sort of menial 
work to cut down expenses. A cassock costs as much 
as twice the average yearly income. In Upper Austria 
the Mass stipend is still four crowns, the fabulous sum 
of two cents at the present rate of exchange. Those who 
have sent Mass stipends from America to these priests 
can be assured that they have been received with a 
warmth of gratitude which words fail to express. “ Let- 
ters have come t> r-e from my priests to whom I had 
sent Mass stipends from America,” said a bishop, “ which 
I know were written amidst tears.” The needs of priests 
and religion have not been trumpeted into the world: 
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they have been overlooked in the rush to bring relief to 
others. Upon inquiries I learned that almost next to 
nothing had been done to send them drafts for food, and 
they need them as much as any among the starving popu- 
lation. A venerable prelate, who has faithfully served 
the Church during a few scores of years, has so small 
an income due to a fixed pre-war pension that he is com- 
pelled to raise rabbits in order to have meat at least once 
or twice a week. With no yard or court at his disposal 
he is obliged to keep the rabbits in his living rooms, 
housed in large boxes distributed throughout the house. 
It is impossible for him to pay sixty crowns for a pound 
of meat, practically twelve dollars in American money, at 
the normal rate of exchange. The old man almost wept 
in speaking about the terrible living conditions among 
the priests. With the moral and spiritual forces of these 
countries so handicapped, evil, which uses money with 
heedless and yet not purposeless extravagance, is stalking 
abroad with ever bolder face. 

Equally frightful are the conditions found in religious 
houses. In a convent of nuns over seventy per cent 
suffer from rachitis. In another, twenty out of forty- 
eight are compelled to walk with crutches; due to the 
same cause; whilst in a third convent the nuns are obliged 
to lead each other to the communion rail, when going to 
Holy Communion so as not to collapse. These instances, 
as also those recently cited in letters to America, give 
testimony of quite general conditions. In fact, the middle 
class; dependent upon a pension fixed before the war, or 
upon a salary more or less doomed to be stationary, is the 
worst sufferer under these conditions. In an institution 
for elderly women the pension per person is about ninety 
crowns a month, three crowns per day, just sufficient to 
buy half a loaf of bread. 

Such conditions cause the blood to boil at the thought 
of a treaty which has conventionally been called a peace 
treaty, but which actually has brought about a situation 
worse than war. Time is now slipping into two years 
after the cessation of hostilities, but the war is now on 
more terribly than ever. Events are quickly proving, if 
they have not already proved it, that the treaty has been 
nothing more than another move in the old chess game 
The idea of a balance of power had been 
flouted and flayed in most scathing terms: never again 
was it to play a part in the lives of nations. ‘“ Peoples and 
provinces are not to be bartered about from sovereignty 
to sovereignty as if they were mere chattels and pawns 
in a game, even the great game, now forever discredited, 
of the balance of power,” so wrote President Wilson in 
answer to a note from von Hertling and Czernin in the 
months that were already shaping the end of the war. 
Such were the promises, promises which the people fondly 
believed. Behold the spectacle. Nations are moved about 
by a small junta of self-constituted rulers of the world 
as coolly and calmly as are the pawns by chess players on 
their playing boards. This is making the world safe for 
hypocrisy. Fortunately history is already writing its ver- 
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dict regarding this document of shame, and also properly 
inscribing the names of those who are responsible for its 


production. History is justice in action, and outraged 
justice will revenge itself. It only bides its time. 

Because of the serious moral and spiritual consequences 
involved in this state of affairs, persons who esteem 
spiritual values must conceive it their duty to speak for 
a just arrangement which will permit these nations to 
live. Justitia est fundamentum regnorum. If the map- 
makers of the Peace Conference have forgotten to in- 
scribe this old saying of a wise statesman as a text upon 
their treaty document, perhaps because they neglected 
to call upon the counsel of God before entering upon so 
momentous a work as that of making a treaty which was 
to decide the destinies of a whole world, it should be 
inscribed on their consciousness with such vividness that 
to their dying day they may know that so important a 
truth cannot be trifled with. Vox populi, vox Det, and as 
surely as the voice of God condemns all injustice, so 
surely must the voice of the people condemn all outrages 
inflicted upon justice. 


An Anglican Bishop on Orders 


A. HiLti1arp ATTERIDGE 


R. DIGGLE, Anglican Bishop of Carlisle, who died 

on March 25, was a notable figure in the English 
Established Church. When President Wilson was in 
England, ia the days of the Peace Conference, he paid a 
visit to Carlisle, once the home of his people, and on the 
Sunday of his stay there, went to the morning service at 
a local Nonconformist chapel where his ancestors had 
worshiped. In honor of the distinguished American 
guest of the city, Dr. Diggle, the Anglican Bishop of Car- 
lisle, was present at the service. It was against all the 
tradition of the Established Church of England that one 
of its Bishops should thus consort with mere “ Dissent- 
ers,” but Dr. Diggle was always unconventiona: in his 
relations with the Nonconformist bodies. He had the 
merit of honesty in his religious views. A.bishop of “ the 
Protestant Religion as by Law Established” (to quote 
the words of the King’s Coronation Oath), he never de- 
luded himself with the idea that he could be both Prot- 
estant and Catholic at the same time. He held the c.m- 
mon sense view accepted by all the world except a 
certain section of British “ Anglican Catholics” and 
American Episcopalians, that the “ Reformation” of 
Henry VIII and Elizabeth really did substitute a new 
Protestant Church for the Catholic Church of medieval 
England. Dr. Diggle was a Protestant, and recogniz'ng 
the essential Protestantism of the Nonconformist bodies 
he was ready to join hands with them. 

His outspoken Protestantism was a sore trial to tl.ose 
Anglicans who try to make out that the Church of Fing- 
land is Catholic. Bishops like Dr. Gore and Dr. Ingram 
of London believe that they are Catholic priests and or- 
dain real priests. Dr. Diggle would listen to no sich 
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claim. In a sermon preached in his cathedral, February, 
1909, he made the breach between the old Cathclic 
Church of England and the Protestant Establishment per- 
fectly clear when he said: 


When a clergyman is ordained to the office of deacon in the 
Church of England a New Testament is given to him, and when 
he is ordained a priest a Bible is given to him; but no paten, 
no chalice, is put into his hand, as it was in the Church of 
England before the Reformation; but since the Reformation the 
Church of England, by withholding the paten and the chalice, 
and giving the New Testament and the Bible, has made it per- 
fectly evident, without any reasonable kind of question, that she 
wishes to maintain the New Testament proportion between the 
ministry of the Word and the ministry of the Sacraments. 

His theory of the “ New Testament proportion” was 
based on the curious argument that Our Lord in the days 
of His mortal life often preached, but only once blessed 
bread and wine and gave it to his apostles. But Dr. 
Diggle held clearly that Anglican orders were simply the 
setting apart of preachers of the Word, not the ordaining 
of sacrificing priests. In this he was in thorough agree- 
ment with Leo XIII’s Bull on the subject. But he went 
further. In the last article he ever contributed to the 
English periodical press he argued that there was rot, 
and never had been, any priesthood in the Christian 
Church. It did not seem to occur to him that, if this 
were so, the promise of Christ that the Holy Spiric should 
guide His Church must have failed in an essential point, 
for the Churches of West and East from Apostolic times 
up to our own have counted the priesthood a Divinely 
established fact. But after arguing against the exist- 
ence of the priesthood he felt he must give some reason 
for the existence of the ministry to which he himself 
belonged, and he proceeded to explain what he described 
as “the necessity of a duly ordained ministry ” 

All organized institutions, not excluding Churches, obviously 
require forms of government for purposes both of legislation and 
of administration. Moreover every Church in its capacity as an 
ecclesia docens, whether its teaching be through the senses or 
the soul, must have duly authorized exponents of its principles 
and practices; otherwise individualism would run mad and chaos 
sweep in like a flood. Hence the necessity of a duly ordained 
ministry. 

This statement and a survey of existing facts suggest 
some serious questions both for the British Anglican and 
the American Episcopalian. Obviously when he wrote 
thus Dr. Diggle considered the Anglican Church to be an 
ecclesia docens, a teaching Church, and himself one of 
the authorized exponents of its principles and practices. 

But Dr. Ingram, Bishop of London, and Dr. Hens- 
ley Henson, Bishop of Hereford, are also “duly or- 
dained ministers ” and have the same claim to act as “ au- 
thorized exponents of the principles and practice ” of this 
“teaching church.” Dr. Diggle taught, as Dr. Ingram 
teaches, that the Scriptures are God’s inspired truth. 
Dr. Henson teaches that they are full of errors and 
notably that their records of miracles are misleading, and 
the story of Bethlehem in St. Luke’s Gospel is “a beau- 
tiful poetical legend.” 
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Dr. Diggle taught, as Dr. Henson teaches, that there is 
no priesthood in the Christian Church. Dr. Ingram 
teaches that he ordains priests who can say Mass. 

Clearly we have here contradictions on essentia! points, 
contradictions that cannot be reconciled, unless black and 
white, positive and negative, are identical Yet these 
prelates are all “ authorized exponents of the principles 
and practice” of the Anglican Church. There is only 
one possible conclusion, that their Church has no Divine 
guidance and cannot be an ecclesia docens, for it tolerates 
the teaching of mutually destructive contradictories. 
Under its system “ individualism is rampant and chaos 
has come in like a flood.” Such a Church cannot be 
the Church of Christ, for Christ set up His Church to 
teach the nations and to teach them the truth, not to 
set before them mutually destructive statements of alleged 
truth. 


D’Annunzio as a Moral Teacher 
BERNARD J. MCNAMARA 

TALY had three poets of no mean ability who were 

contemporaries, Carducci, d’Annunzio and Stecchetti, 
whose real name was Guerrini. Giouse Carducci is dead 
and so is Stecchetti. Poor Carducci spoiled real poetic 
genius by the paganizing touch that he gave to everything 
he wrote. He despised Manzoni, who was really a much 
greater artist. “ Manzoni,” he said, “was not in the 
calendar of our heart; he was too religious, he associated 
too much with the priests.” Carducci was certainly not 
a lover of the priesthood, for the wish that he expressed 
in the following words was afterwards fulfilled: “ When 
I am about to die, I shall read Homer and see to it that 
no priests are at my bedside.” So the poor fellow died 
and what more could be expected of one who did not 
hesitate to write a joyous little poem singing of the vic- 
tory of satan over God. But Lorenzo Stecchetti was 
worse, because he did not hesitate to write continually 
of the most immoral things. He was the champion, as 
one critic put it, of that poetic school which admits the 
right to say any and everything just so the verse is well 
rounded out. One critic advised him pleadingly to turn 
his great genius to something more noble and more suited 
to his art. But he never did, and to the last remained a 
“filthy writer among filthy ones,” as an Italian writer 
of his day expressed it. 

Now the only one of the trio living is Gabriele d’An- 
nunzio, who seems to have dropped the pen for the sword 
and is thereby gaining a fleeting notice in the news items 
of the world. I remember hearing someone ask an Ameri- 
can priest, who had spent long years in Rome and had 
been closely associated with Italians, if he understood the 
Italian character and he replied that probably only an 
Italian understood an Italian. Perhaps the same is true 
of Americans and those of other nations, although not, I 
am inclined to think, in the same degree as with the 
Italian. So I am going to have an Italian of the Italians 
tell us about the poet-warrior of Fiume. Father Alex- 
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ander Gallerani, S.J., ranked with Cardinal Capecelatro 
and Bishop Bonomelli as the most popular Catholic 
writers of Italy during the last generation. These priestly 
writers wrote popular matter in simple, easy, readable 
style for the mass of the people and did a great amount 
of good. Father Gallerani showed an ingenius versatility 
in his writings, which include books of piety, biography, 
history, sermons, Sacred Scripture and especially works 
on problems of the day done in such a clever, popular 
way as to fascinate and instruct the man of average 
intelligence. 

One of these books is called “ The Religious Antidote,” 
and is a series of letters to a young student of the univer- 
sity pointing out the dangers in so many of the popular 
doctrines of the day and warning him of the care neces- 
sary in order to avoid hidden traps set for the unwary. 
As one goes through this book of some 700 pages, it 
seems that scarcely a popular subject of the day is 
omitted. The good points in modern movements are 
shown, but the dangers are also emphasized. The book 
has run into fourteen large editions. So there can be no 
doubt as to its popularity. Therefore, as Father Gallerani 
gives a short chapter on Gabriele d’Annunzio, I thought 
it best to let him speak about the man who up to the 
present has certainly kept Italy and the rest of the world 
guessing as to his future mode of action. But as d’An- 
nunzio’s prominence as a soldier is of recent date, we 
shall hear Father Gallerani speak of his literary work 
which first brought him into prominence. There is no 
doubt about d’Annunzio’s popularity among certain 
classes of people in his native country and it will be to 
our benefit to have an appraisal of him by one who is 
capable in every way of acting as his critic. Father Gal- 
lerani will speak now. 

Much worse indeed than Carducci is Gabriele d’Annunzio. 
I say much worse because Carducci at least was not wont to be 
licentious. On the other hand, this Gabriel, if he has the name 
of an angel, has the pen not of an angel nor of a dove, but of a 
raven or of a plungeon creeping in the marches. I shall not 
speak, however, of his literary eccentricities which I do not 
wonder have caught the fancy of you and other youths. But it 
is quite certain that these things have merited sharp, but just 
censure from even the most liberal critics. 

I shall omit the citation of many papers and literary men, 
who could hardly be called favorable to us and yet they have 
boiled with holy indignation at d’Annunzio. But I shall refer 
to the words of the magazine /talia Letteraria so that you may 
not allow yourself to be dazzled by some sparkles that flash in 
his writings both prose and verse. “If any other should write in 
such a way without calling himself Gabriele d’Annunzio, he 
would be struck with the sharpest darts of criticism and con- 
demned as insane. Gabriele instead is carried upon a wave of 
dollars, because a band of so-called literateurs, made to his own 
image and likeness, burn before him his own incense. This 
worship is produced by the insatiable lust of aristocratic dames 
and by the frantic hysteria of pallid young women dreaming 
of voluptuousness who are not or rather should not be of this 
earth.” Well said; only I do not understand why only the 
dames and young women have been named and the fops have 
been omitted. But the fact is that the author of this article 
has put his finger upon the ulcer of d’Annunzian worship that 
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produces rottenness. I urge you to consider this. His romances 
and verses are often a sewer of filthiness mixed with horrible 
impiety and particularly on account of this are read with avidity 
by disgusting persons. His dramas, maudlin as they are, are less 
taken up. Indeed, when his “Dead City” and “ Francesca da 
Rimini” were produced, not even the great Duse was able to 
save them from a real shipwreck. And certainly these failures 
caused him to abandon the whim that he once had of erecting a 
theatre near Albano for the production of modern Greek tragedy. 
Very good, but I would wish that equal and greater failure 
would befall his lyrics and his romances so that they would fall 


entirely from the hands of youth. 

A work of mud was the result when he paraphrased or 
parodied the parables of Our Saviour. And to touch one only, 
the story of the rich man and poor Lazarus, that is so beautiful 
and moving and instructive as related in the Gospels. But in the 
hands of this profane retoucher, the story was changed beyond 
recognition into an irreligious, obscene and silly legend. There 
was a burst of indignation at this from all good people. And 
Maria Bianchini in her “ Madre Cattolica” sent forth a cry to 
all Christian mothers against such impiety and among other 
things said: ‘You know well who this d’Annunzio is; he is the 
poet who, endowed with very happy gifts of intelligence, uses 
them to corrupt himself and others at the same time. The most 
refined lust, the most bestial sensuality, are the inspiring themes 
of his writings and they are the more dangerous inasmuch as he 
clothes them by his art in the most fascinating colors and beauti- 
fies them with other strange artifices. We denounce therefore 
the poet d’Annunzio, beseeching mothers, since they have the 
temporal and eternal welfare of, their children in their care, to 
snatch immediately from their hands and throw into the fire 
any publication that bears the name of this author.’ And I 
add; may God grant that his books may find closed doors to all 
decent homes, for the entrance of these mean corruption and 


death to morals. 


The writer believes that this little sketch of d’Annunzio 
particularly from the moral standpoint is very pertinent 
in view of the fact that a New York producer of plays 
has just announced that he has/ secured the rights to 
d’Annunzio’s play “San Sebastian” and will probably 
inflict this piece of filth on the American public next fall. 
The story of San Sebastian is one for an inspired play- 
wright. His fearlessness, his sincerity, his honesty of 
speech, his detestation of honors at the sacrifice of prin- 
ciple, these and other virtues make him a model for every 
age. But d’Annunzio has done with this Christian mar- 
tyr, as he did with the Lord’s parables, made a parody 
of him. Not only that, but the play as it was written is 
said to be a mass of filth and immorality from beginning 
to end. It is interesting to note that d’Annunzio wrote 
San Sebastian in French and for months the rehearsals 
for the play went on in Paris. The play was widely ad- 
vertised all over Europe and the opening night of the 
play was to have been one of the greatest nights for the 
drama that Paris had ever seen. But from time to time, 
certain discreditable things about the play began to sift 
out. They were probably given out to whet the appetite 
of the public. I have often wondered why d’Annunzio 
decided to put his play on the French ‘stage first. Per- 
haps (at least it was so hinted) he thought that the 
French would stand for certain irreligious and immoral 
things more than would the Italians. Be that as it may, 
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the Archbishop of Paris did not permit the strange ad- 
vance notices of the play to pass in silence. He had the 
book of the play examined and the true nature of the 
play discovered. Then came the big event. Practically on 
the eve of the opening night of the play, the Archbishop, 
with splendid courage, hurled his defi at this defamer 
of true moral Christian manhood. He denounced the play 
and threatened with excommunication any Catholic who 
dared attend the performance. Hardly had the prelate’s 
edict been issued than the complete rout of d’Annunzio 
was seen to be a foregone conclusion. Reservations were 
canceled by the hundreds; the great ones of France, who 
had intended to be present, hurriedly announced that they 
would not be there. They acted like rats deserting a 
sinking ship. There was no opening night; there was 
no one to play to. D’Annunzio found himself deserted 
and repudiated. I was in Rome at the time and everyone 
was amazed at the success of the Archbishop. But the 
French people, in this instance at least, listened to their 
prelate and no one seemed anxious to come under his 
excommunication. D’Annunzio was furious, but he could 
do nothing. The play simply did not go on the boards. 
That was in 1910 and I had not heard of San Sebastian 
from that day to this, until the papers made the an- 
nouncement a few days ago that the play was to be given 
in America. Perhaps d’Annunzio and this American 
manager think that the American public will stand for 
irreligion, immorality and sensuality that the French and 
the Italians would not tolerate. Or it may be that the play 
has been expurgated, but this is extremely doubtful. I 
am wondering if this American manager—he is of Jew- 
ish extraction—has sensed aright the feeling of the 
American theater public in buying d’Annunzio’s detest- 
able play. I would hate to think that he has. But here 
is a case indeed where our Catholic society which issues 
the white list of plays ought to become active and find 
out what kind of a play San Sebastian is in its present 
state and then, I trust, that society will, in accordance 
with its custom, tell us the truth and nothing but the 
truth about it. 


Ecclesiastical Parasites 
JosepH A. VAUGHAN, S. J. 


ECENTLY we were treated to a delightful bit of 
feminine logic in Espafia Pintoresca by Carolina 
Marcial Dorado. The author is as inconsequential and 
mendacious as Tristram Shandy, without, however, Tris- 
tram’s excuse, “I was only playing.” Ostensibly she talks 
in facts, and her facts, according to the publishers ac- 
count, are in the hands of thousands of our American 
high school pupils in the guise of a Spanish text-book, 
taught by teachers who may have the common mental 
aberration to believe a thing because it is desirable. 
A characteristic excerpt informs us that “the Gov- 
ernment of Spain is to blame for all the evils, as well 
for the droughts as for the frequent inundations, for the 
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lack of instruction as for the great number of teachers, 
for the scarcity of bread as for the superabundance of 
clerics.” The author conceived, labored and brought 
forth a monster. As for the droughts and inundations, 
poor instruction and great number of teachers, the peda- 
gogical effort at rhetorical contrast has been passingly 
successful, though how the Government can be blamed 
for droughts is beyond all powers of conception save her 
own. But when the scarcity of food is contrasted with 
the superabundance of clerics, her efforts become ridicu- 
lous. The priests of Spain gormandizers, sapping the 
substance of children! The thought is the natural off- 
spring of hate and wanton duplicity. The present writer, 
living in the midst of Spanish peasants and taking fre- 
quent outings into the poorest of Spanish pueblos, has 
found nowhere a lack of bread, and everywhere a gener- 
ous supply of chubby, red-faced youngsters that would 
make our lavish American mothers pity their own off- 
spring. 

But let us make a different study in contrasts. Let 
us set up side by side, and with no artificial illumination, 
mental pictures of Catholic Spain and Protestant Amer- 
ica, and examine the lights and shadows. According to 
the statistics of 1919 Spain has a population of 19,718,200, 
almost solidly Catholic. Taking Spain according to ec- 
clesiastical provinces, for the same year the number of 
priests and religious per thousand souls was in Burgos 
5.20; Granada, 1.50; Santiago, 2.29; Seville, 1.20; Tar- 
ragona, 3.00; Toledo, 1.10; Valencia, 1.66; Saragossa, 
1.40; Ciudad Real, 1.40. The rate is abnormal in Bur- 
gos and materially elevates the national average. But 
Burgos is the Basque country, and the Basques are like 
the Irish, not only in their features and customs, in their 
congenital good humor and vivacity, but above all in the 
intensity of their faith. And just this winter the diocese 
of Vitoria in the heart of the Basque province was sec- 
ond only to active Chicago in sharing its supply of bread 
with the starving children of Austria. The North like- 
wise is still the home of the English, Irish and Scotch 
colleges, which found a refuge there from the British in- 
quisition at the end of the sixteenth century. But such 
institutions are a distinct asset. However, including ev- 
erything, we have an average of two clerics, secular or 
religious, per thousand, and allowing 20,000,000 people 
in Spain, about 40,000 clerics. Thus there is one priest 
for every five hundred souls, a tiny atom in a vast con- 
glomerate, a minute bit of vitalizing ferment that is sup- 
posed to leaven the mass. How many American min- 
isters can lay their hand on their Bible and swear a solemn 
oath as to the presence of 500 bona fide church-going 
members in their congregations? And this humble padre 
who has separated himself from the paternal hearth for- 
ever, and renounced even the remotest possibility of the 
comforts of home and a family, receives in reward for his 
services a lonely life with God, the which he values, and 
about $300 a year, the which he deprecates as a sordid 
necessity. At present 23,000 priests are receiving less 
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than $300 annually, 1,100 less than $200. A veritable 
contrast this to the $1,223, the average salary of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal minister in 1916. 

Crossing over to America, it is difficult to estimate ex- 
actly the number of Protestant ministers. Like the vari- 
able quantity in calculus, it is ever changing, fluctuating, 
never quite determined. Today one is a minister, tomor- 
row a worker in a hat factory, mayor, governor or maybe 
president. At this writing I am far from the sources of 
information on things American, but by a process of inte- 
gration and summation our problem may be solved ap- 
proximately. The results will be the more acceptable and 
impressive as being the product of the reader’s own brain. 
Figure if you can the number of Protestant churches in 
your home city or town. City folk would do well to con- 
sult the local directory. In the smaller towns churches 
of every material, size, form, color and creed will be 
found clustered together in twos and threes. And the 
groups are many. Misquoting Dickens: “ The towns are 
dwarfed by the disproportionate number of churches.” 
i now find amongst my notes an unofficial yet reliable 
record of the proceedings in a national ministerial conven- 
tion held in San Francisco in the fall of 1914. That is 
quite a while ago, yet the relative number of ministers 
has changed but little during the intervening years, de- 
spite the fact that one Baptist minister has traded his 
pulpit for a gubernatorial chair, and another has become 
the champion marathon sky pilot. According to the rec- 
ords of that convention, one of the reverend gentlemen 
was candid, and from the very nature of the case hardly 
partial, unless toward himself. He declared that the 
Protestant churches of America utilize but twenty-six 
per cent of their seating capacity—about four sittings 
for every member. The admission is astounding; ut- 
tered by anyone else it would be flatly rejected. It is in- 
credible, and if true calls for the efficiency expert. This 
is not the place to discuss the reasons for such an evil— 
the too sunny optimism on the part of builders, imprudent 
zeal, lack of coérdination, etc. Of course the real reason 
is lack of truth and faith. They are spiritually defunct. 
A. dead magnet cannot draw, and competition with the 
movies is foredoomed to failure. But coming back to 
our problem, figure out all the churches in the home 
town, approximate the number of towns in the country, 
assist yourself with the thought that there are 25,000,000 
Protestants in America and so distributed throughout 
this vast number of churches that the average minister 
is addressing but one-quarter of his church’s capacity. 
Who shall estimate the number of those preachers? And 
if any of them has assistants to swell this number, except- 
ing of course his wife, I know it not. 

We might try another solution of this interesting ques- 
tion. When the League of Nations was first before Con- 
gress, 17,000 of the principal ministers of the country 
signed a petition for ratification—sometimes one won- 
ders after reading the Congressional Record if separation 
of Church and State really exists in America. If these 
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17,000 were merely the principal ministers, a multiple of 
four will not be an exaggerated estimate, 68,000 ministers 
for 25,000,000 registered Protestants. 

But even as I write these lines in my far-off Spanish 
home, Providence comes to my assistance with two con- 
firmatory articles, which make these facts, so gradually 
dawning, suddenly strike us with a clearness that blinds 
and stuns. The Rey. Dr. Robert Wesley Peach, as re- 
corded in America for Feb. 14, recently submitted a 
report to the Interchurch Council on Organic Union, in 
which he declared that “ Protestants have built 100,000 
superfluous churches—eighty-six per cent of the churches 
reported over, three sittings for every communicant; our 
churches are on an average less than one-quarter filled.” 
Evidently he confirms our San Francisco informant of 
1914. With the exception of certain small churches in the 
rural districts, every Protestant church has its attendant 
pastor. And 100,000 superfluous! Finally the Nation 
of December 20 last, while discussing a kindred subject, 
with a bluntness that is startling, tells us that there are 
“125,000 Protestant ministers in America,” and this for 
25,000,000 registered Protestants. Dr. Peach gives a 
slight hint as to the proportion of active communicants. 
Spain for approximately the same number of souls has 
40,000 clerics. + 

In truth in Spain as in all Catholic countries clerics 
are conspicuous not by their numbers but by their dress. 
The flowing black robes and what Carlyle first called “ the 
shovel hat ” attract immediate and marked attention, es- 
pecially of the curious and not too polite American. One 
sees these clerics everywhere, as well on the Boulevard 
des Capucines of Paris, as in the narrow and crooked 
calles of rural Spain. A city of a hundred streets will 
have its hundred priests, and an humble pueblo of one its 
humble padre. There is no aristocracy of souls in Spain; 
no flock without its shepherd. In America our ministers 
have long since doffed the “livery of prelatical black ” 
for the gray, the blue, the brown, and even the light Palm 
Beach. Thus garbed they are passing all the day, up and 
down the avenues, in the elevated and subway, in office, 
store and restaurant, and no one ever penetrates their dis- 
guise. But did they don the long black robe and the great 
round shovel hat, Broadway would become the Great 
Black Way; State Street, Chicago, and Market Street, 
San Francisco trails of huge black ants rushing no one 
knows whither; while Broadway, Los Angeles, that self- 
advertised “ Center of New Religious Thought,” where 
“the lure of the unintelligible,” as Dr. Walsh has so ex- 
actly expressed it, has enchanted the immigrants from the 
Middle West—Broadway would give one the impression 
that “ninety per cent of the world’s film industry ” had 
pooled all its staffs, stars, extras, mechanics and all, and 
sent them ahead to film some unnamed scene. A throng 


_ indeed. 


Finally the quotation at the beginning of this article 
discloses once more the lurking place of bigotry, and how 
our public schools are being prostituted to sectarian 
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ends. Spain, the most Catholic of Catholic nations, is 
troubling no one. In fact during the recent European 
feuds she gave an admirable example to the world 
of minding one’s own business. Lowell’s words may be 
put into the mouth of the Spaniard: “ Above all we beg 
you to remember that our nation is not to us, as to you, 
a mere object of external interest to be discussed and 
analyzed, but in us, part of our very marrow.” The au- 
thor of that book, now a poisoned well from which our 
American youths are drinking, may believe there are 
parasites that fatten, which should be destroyed. Her 
belief, whether applied to America or Spain, cannot be 
accepted without reservations. However, if we do start 
to destroy, let us clean up our own premises before lend- 
ing an uninvited hand to our neighbor. 


The Lourdes Medical Bureau 


Rose LyNcu 


R. COX, the well-known English doctor, came to 

Lourdes twenty-four years ago with his wife and 
daughter to spend a short time there. After he had been 
there a few days, Dr. Boissarie asked him to take his 
place at the Bureau, as he was called away on business. 
By the time Dr. Boissarie had returned, Dr. Cox was so 
interested in the work that he gave up his London prac- 
tice and remained in Lourdes working together with his 
friend until the latter died, nearly two years ago. Dr. 
Cox has taken sole charge since then. Over a hundred 
cases of cures are registered each year at the Bureau, 
and over 5,000 doctors have visited the Bureau since Dr. 
Cox has been there. The doors of the Bureau are open 
to every doctor in the world, irrespective of creed or race. 
Often there are thirty or forty together from Europe, 
Asia and America. 

Very little attention is paid to nervous cases or such as 
might be helped by suggestion. Some form of organic 
disease or physical injury, such as cancer, tuberculosis, 
broken bones, loss of sight, must be well established as 
the starting point of the investigation. Dr. Cox has de- 
scribed to me case after case of people cured here. He 
has himself written almost twenty volumes dealing with 
cases that have passed through his hands during the last 
twenty-three years. 

Every day at four o’clock, in time of pilgrimage, there 
is the Blessed Sacrament procession, when the invalids 
are laid in a semi-circular arc, at each side of the great 
space in front of the Rosary Church. At the annual 
national French pilgrimage, which takes place during the 
octave of the Assumption, over 1,000 invalids are brought 
to Lourdes, and up to 40,000 people are present at the 
procession. The priest carrying the Monstrance makes 
the Sign of the Cross over every individual invalid. 

One of the most wonderful cures that took place on 
such an occasion was that of Gabriel Garian. He was 
brought to Lourdes by his mother. He had given up the 
practice of his religion and did not even make the Sign 
of the Cross when he came. He had been in a terrible 
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railway accident in which the lower part of his body had 
been crushed to pulp. So severe were his injuries that the 
railway company awarded him compensation of £2,400 
down and £240 a year for life, the court declaring, “ He 
is a human wreck.” He was paralyzed from the waist 
down and had to be artificially fed. His feet were morti- 
fying. He had been carried on a stretcher in front of 
the Rosary Church for Benediction, when his condition 
grew so serious that he became unconscious and was at 
the point of death. The assistants would have carried 
him away had he not been hemmed in by crowds on every 
side. When the priest stood over him and made the Sign 
of the Cross with the Monstrance in his hands, Garian 
arose from the stretcher, stood on those feet which a sec- 
ond before had been lifeless and mortifying, and walked 
after the Blessed Sacrament praising God. He said that 
the same moment in which he was cured his faith also 
came back. Ten doctors had examined him at home and 
fifty were waiting for him in the Bureau in Lourdes. 
Gangrene, paralysis all had gone. Every year since then 
he comes to attend the invalids at Lourdes. 

Our Lady of Lourdes seems to take a special delight 
in obtaining the cure of consumptives. From an hospital 
at Villepinte, near Paris, sixteen patients in the last stage 
of the disease came to Lourdes. Eight were cured, and 
the other eight who went back died during the ensuing 
months. The next year another sixteen came, and again 
eight were cured, the others dying during the year. The 
following year the same thing liappened. This caused 
great interest and excitement in Lourdes, as it was quite 
without parallel in the history of cures to have so large 
a number as fifty per cent from one institution cured, in 
three consecutive years. Now people began to look upon 
it as a certainty that some of the patients coming from 
there would be cured. The fourth year the same number 
came, but none was cured. All were astonished and 
among the various conjectures some asked, was Our Lady 
tired of the patients from Villepinte? Later it transpired 
that the sixteen heroic sufferers had voluntarily given up 
the hope of cure and had offered their lives that their: 
nuns might be left to tend the sick and dying. And it 
would appear that their sacrifice was accepted. They all 
went to their reward a few months later, but the hospital 
remained open, and the Sisters were left, when so many 
hospitals and convents were closed and the nuns hunted 
out of France. 

One might continue endlessly describing the different 
cures at Lourdes, but still Dr. Cox meets many people 
who say, with such a deprecatory air, that they do not 
believe in the cures at Lourdes, as much as to say that 
these stories are for non-intelligent people or for chil- 
dren, but not for them. “I could not bring myself to 
swallow all these tales,” they will assert, but, as a rule, he 
finds that the people who say such things know absolutely 
nothing about Lourdes, nor have ever taken the trouble 
to inquire. Men like Huxley and the higher German 
critics, while posing as free-thinkers, start out by say- 
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ing that the supernatural is impossible, and that, there- 
fore, they will not discuss it, while we Catholics are in 
fact the real free-thinkers, for we are free to believe or 
reject the miracles at Lourdes. 

There was a conference of 200 doctors of different na- 
tionalities and creeds that met to examine and go into the 
question of the cures at Lourdes. They signed a declara- 
tion stating that the cures they had investigated at 
Lourdes and followed up afterwards could not be ac- 
counted for by any means known to science. Dr. Bern- 
heim, one of the great specialists of the present day in 
psycho-therapeutic-suggestion treatment, said: “ All these 
observations down yonder [meaning Lourdes] have been 
made by honorable men, and they lve collected and 
tested them in the most complete sincerity. The facts are 
right enough; it is only the explanation that is at fault.” 
Bernheim employs suggestion in treating tuberculosis pa- 
tients, trying with it to arrest coughing and to induce 
sleep. He says, “ By means of this I strengthen the pa- 
tient’s power of resistance against the microbes and check, 
if not arrest, the development of the disease.” But he 
continues: “ One can only heal that which is capable of 
being healed. Suggestion cannot restore that which has 
been destroyed.” 

The most striking example of how small a part sug- 
gestion really plays in Lourdes was during the national 
pilgrimage when over 300 past miraculés (those who had 
been cured at Lourdes) walked in procession. There 
were 1,500 patients lying in a double row in front of the 
Rosary Church, but not a single cure took place during 
the procession. Then the 350 who had been cured in 
former years assembled on the platform in front of the 
church. Never in the history of Lourdes had the enthu- 
siasm been so intense, it was like an electric current run- 
ning through the multitude. It seemed as if all the in- 
valids should rise from their stretchers. The highest 
human emotion had been reached, religious suggestion 
had said its last word and several invalids really did 
stand up and walked towards the Rosary Church. There 
was great rejoicing. As a result eight or ten of those 
whom Dr. Cox had seen getting up from the stretchers 
the day before reported themselves cured next day at the 
Bureau. They were a consumptive woman, two patients 
with tubercular abdominal inflammation, a woman with 
spinal tuberculosis, a man suffering from the same dis- 
ease, and one with chronic bronchitis and empyema, and 
finally three with nervous ailments—three! And there 
were 300 nerve-patients waiting that day to be cured in 
front of the Rosary Church. No stronger refutation could 
be offered those who say that most of the cures at Lourdes 
are nerve-cases, cured by suggestion. Dr. Cox often 

meets with amusing experiences at the Bureau. One af- 
ternoon he was told someone wanted him urgently. Com- 
ing to the door, he found a smart American, with a very 
keen face and bright eyes peering at him throygh his 
glasses. The stranger held his watch in his hand and told 
Dr. Cox that he had just arrived in Lourdes and was 
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leaving by the night train. Evidently bent on getting full 
value for his visit, he immediately added: “ Please tell 
me at what hour I can see a niiracle.” He seemed to 
think Dr. Cox was in direct communication with the 
“ Great Healer.” 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters as a rule should not exceed six-hundred words 


The Truth About Mexico 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Is the amazing silence of the press of the United States re- 
garding the testimony on conditions in Mexico given to the 
Fall Committee, a studied and deliberate plan to hide a dis- 
graceful story from the public, or is it merely supine indiffer- 
ence for the woes of our most immediate neighbors? The 
story unfolded at the investigations of the committee contain 
remarkable avowals, it kills some long-lived falsehoods, it 
brings to light some startling evidence, it exposes infamous 
machinations. The proceedings have been printed, but are not 
easily secured by the general public. The press at first gave 
short résumés of them, but finally ignored the matter all to- 
gether, and even Father Joyce’s testimony revealing the cir- 
cumstances of the outrageous blackmailing and infamous as- 
sassination of Huerta, while in the custody of the United 
States, has been unnoticed. That affair alone should surely 
have proved sensational enough for any newspaper, yet AMER- 
ICA seems to have been the only publication to print it. AMER- 
IcA has condensed as much of the evidence as space permits 
and has made splendid comments on the various testimonies. 
But something more than this is evidently needed, if justice 
is to be done to the case. The indifference of the public is 
justified by the silence of the press; the Catholics of the United 
States have not that excuse; their leading review has pointed 
out to them regularly what united Protestantism is scheming 
to accomplish in Mexico. The squirmings of de Bekker, the 
tergiversations of Allen Tupper, the smug complacency of 
Cannon, have all been shown up. Catholics cannot ignore the 
fact that the Faith is persecuted in Mexico and menaced from 
the United States as well as in Mexico. It is high time they 
interfered. Father Tierney and Monsignor Kelley cannot do 
all the fighting alone! What are the Knights of Columbus 
doing? Is the fate of the Catholic Church in the nearest 
country of no concern to them? They are not their brother’s 
guardian, and the Catholics of Mexico are so helpless, so un- 
deserving of sympathy, they have brought upon their own heads 
the troubles that assail them. But is that really the case? The 
Senate inquiry would prove the contrary. Mr. Eber Cole 
Byam’s masterly defense of the Catholic Church in Mexico 
shows how it has been stripped of its freedom, robbed of its 
property, slandered and vilified by the concerted action of the 
enemies of peace and order in this country and in Mexico it- 
self. Mr. Byam’s testimony, coming from a _ non-Catholic, 
should be reproduced and millions of copies of it distributed 
all over the country, translated into Spanish and sent to all 
Latin America. In conjunction with Mr, W. F. Buckley’s tes- 
timony, no finer historical documents relating to Mexico past 
and present, especially since the Madero revolution, have come 
to light. They tell the unvarnished truth in sober, dignified 
words; they demolish the edifice of lies and slander incessantly 
raised against the Mexican people, against the Catholic Church 
in Mexico, against the Spanish conquerors of Mexico, the 
Spanish rule in Mexico, the trumped up “agrarian question” 
in Mexico, “ peonage,” concessions, etc.; they give the “igno- 
rant and stupid” John Lind his due; they paint the Mexican 
revolutionists in their true colors. With Blasco Ibafiez’s re- 
cent scathing, but absolutely exact, picture of the “ liberators,” 
these studies should start the American public reflecting that 
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a tremendous injustice has been committed and that no time 
should be lost in correcting the past mistakes and giving Mr. 
ey’s and Mr. Byam’s advice, Mgr. Kelley’s appeals and 
‘ Blasco Ibafiez’s word pictures, the heed they deserve. 
ecent people, the “ majority element,” as Mr. Byam clev- 
‘styles the immense peace-loving, law-abiding ninety per 
cent of the Mexican people, should have a chance to establish 
a satisfactory form of government and eliminate that half- 
demented, predatory revolutionist element, which is dragging 
the nation back to savagery, aided from this country. 
New York. 






A, J. L. 


Did Moore Die a Catholic? 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

At the close of his letter in your issue of April 24, which 
discusses the question whether the poet Moore died a Cath- 
olic, Father McMillan asks if 1833 can be the correct date of 
the publication of Moore’s bock in defense of Catholicism. In 
answer, I would say that it was certainly in that year that the 
book first appeared. 

Whately had been made Archbishop of Dublin in 1831. He 
had been the chief representative of rationalism in the Church 
at Oxford, and this probably accounts for the close intimacy 
that had grown up between him and “that notorious apostate, 
Blanco White” (as Father Tom Maguire had called him in 
the famous “ Discussion” with Pope), who was then on the 
way to Unitarianism, in which he died. The new Archbishop 
invited White to go to live with him at Dublin. The first 
Dublin entry in White’s diary is dated June 10, 1832. He re- 
turned to England in January, 1833, and in his diary under the 
date, “ Tunbridge Wells, June 8, 1833,” we read: 

I have read “The Travels of an Irish Gentleman in 

Search of a Religion,” a work lately published from the 

pen of the poet Moore. It is a book of very mischievous 


tendency. [Then follows a critique of three pages.] I 

wish I could write an answer to the work in question. 

The book created such a sensation generally, and such con- 
sternation in Anglican circles, that it was felt it must be 
answered without delay. Whately urged White to undertake 
the task. The next entry in White’s diary is dated, “ Redes- 
dale, September 26, 1833.” Redesdale was the suburban resi- 
dence of Whately at Dublin. Among other things we read: 

The work mentioned in the preceding note was finished 
in Dublin on the 29th of August, i. e. in about eighty-one 
days, or less than twelve weeks. I am now seeing it 
through the press. The four weeks I spent at the 
palace in Dublin were very favorable to the completion of 

the work. . . . The Archbishop has read it all. . . 

Both [the Archbishop and the Bishop of Meath] spe: ak 

very encouragingly of it. But as I go on correcting 

the press, I grow more and more dissatisfied with my 
performance. But I can neither delay the publica- 
tion, nor bestow much more time upon it. 


These extracts are interesting not only because ay fix the 
date of the appearance of Moore’s work, but as showing how 
urgently an answer was demanded. The two Bishops, how- 
ever, were mistaken in their estimate of White’s performance. 
It pleased no section of the Establishment. The next entry 
in the diary is dated Jan. 5, 1834, and has to say: “The 
Dublin Pietists declare themselves against it” in the Christian 
Observer. In the organ of the Oxford party, “my work is 
treated with the utmost scorn.” This result is intensely in- 
teresting, even today, for two reasons: What the champion 
selected to defend Anglicanism did in effect was to show 
that the choice was between Catholicism in any true sense 
and rationalism. Moore assuming, and rightly, that English 
Protestantism appealed for its justification to the first four 
centuries of Christianity, went back and showed that the 
Christianity of those centuries was identical with “popery.” 
The argument for Catholicism in this becomes conclusive and 
unanswerable, if it be conceded that the early Church had 
the truth and that the Fathers are competent witnesses to 
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it. Blanco White saw this plainly; and in effect threw the 
early Church and the Fathers overboard. “The name Pro- 
testant,” he wrote, “does not imply agreement in doctrine, it 
only expresses the rejection of a pretended authority.” White 
renounced Anglicanism openly in the following year, and joined 
the Unitarians at Liverpool, where he died in 1841 in the 
home of Dr. Martineau. 

This result of White’s book and also his subsequent life 
and writings affected Newman profoundly and helped to 
open his eyes to the impossibility of finding a middle course 
between Catholicism and pure rationalism. The above ex- 
tracts are taken from “The Life of J. Blanco White,” edited 
by J. Hamilton Thom, a Unitarian minister to whom White 
had left his diaries and correspondence. 


Las Palmas, Canary Islands. O. B. M. 


A Letter From Anton Lang. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The subjoined letter from Anton Lang, who played the part 
of Christus in the “Passion Play” of Oberammergau during 
the years 1900 and 1910, will doubtless prove of interest to 
your readers: 

Reverend Father: 

It was my intention to answer your kind note and token 
of sympathy at once. But our life is so full of hard work 
now, so full of fight for daily bread that it seemed an 
impossible matter to write any letters. Now that Christmas 
is over, I am trying to let friends know that we are still 
alive. The terrible past years of war have robbed us of 
many friends and we are thankful to everyone who has 
kept a warm feeling for us and our village. You are un- 
able to realize how much sorrow and weariness these past 
years have had for us. We were not spared hunger and 
sickness, and we only hope and pray that nations may join 
and find themselves once more in the love of Our Saviour, 
the Creator and Lover of all men. 

The papers have given several incorrect reports concern- 
ing me during the war. But I want to tell you that I was 
never called to service at the front. In 1917, I was to go 
into barracks, but I was taken sick and as the doctors 
feared a long and severe illness, I was sent home. It took 
me a number of months to regain my health, as butter, eggs, 
and even bread, were rare and precious things, even in the 
country places. Now they are to be had though not in 
great quantities. But prices are so terrible that one has 
to work very hard to be able to pay for the daily food. 
Besides, the prices for shoes and clothes are enormous. 
My children are pretty well. The three older ones are at 
school, while the three little ones are still under their 
mother’s care. The baby is only nine months old. His 
name is Gottfried, “ peace in God.” The little girl of four 
is a very delicate war-child. Thank God, they are all 
spared to us. 

We lost seventy villagers in the war. Several splendid 
musicians and a few very good singers, whom we miss 
dreadfully, have gone home. Lazarus (Richard Lang) is 
dead, but the other main actors have been spared. Some 
were too old to go to war. But it is sad enough that we 
have lost such splendid youths on whom the village hoped 
to count in the future. It is the year of the “ Passion 
Play.” But, alas, it will be impossible to realize the dream 
of every Ammergauer this year. Our country does not 
possess either coal or trains enough for the traffic. We 
have not food enough for ourselves, not to speak of out- 
siders. We are rather afraid of the coming year. More 
hunger would bring more Bolshevism. May Our Lord 
spare us this terror. How lovely life was before this 
cruel war. We have seen its beauty, but our children will 
never know anything but hard work. I did not want to 
write a sad letter and forgive me if I have allowed my 
feelings too much liberty. We hope that you are well. 
May this year bring you all the blessings that you desire. 
If the year 1921 is better, then we hope to see you at the 
“Passion Play.” I hope to take the beloved part of Our 
Lord once more, but the election will decide that as it 
did before. 

The letter tells its own story of hardship and pathos, and 


needs no comment. 


Baltimore. BERNARD McNAMARA. 
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The Essentials of Liberty 

[FI, Liberty and the pursuit of happiness were pro- 

nounced inalienable rights by the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence. The Colonies had suffered 
from absolutism, for the “history of the present King 
of Great Britain is a history of repeated injuries and 
usurpations, all having as direct object the establishment 
of an absolute tyranny over these States.” After in- 
dicting the British King by an array of unassailable facts 
the representatives of the United States of America “in 
the name and by authority of the good people of these 
Colonies ” declared their independence. 

Liberty is the keynote of the Declaration. Liberty is 
the golden thread running through the articles of Con- 
federation and the Constitution. If liberty is not secure 
then the purpose of the American Government as voiced 
in every sacred document worthy of America’s spirit is 
defeated. Much has been said of democracy. It was 
the rallying cry of battling hosts that plunged into the 
World War. It fused many nations into a welded whole 
with a united purpose and a determined end, the over- 
throw of tyranny. Yet democracy is but a form to ex- 
press the ideal of liberty. It is a means to procure the 
desired purpose, to reach the longed-for goal. As tossed 
about from tongue to tongue during the excitement of 
war times it appeared as the all-important thing. The 
all-important thing is liberty, for without it democracy 
spells tyranny. Witness the excess of Bolshevism that 
boasts it is democracy’s crown. 

Surely with the recurrence of Independence Day 
every American should think well of the meaning of lib- 
erty. It cannot mean “ my rights before all others.” It 
cannot be the rights of labor against the rights of capital. 
It must be the rights of all, safeguarded and secured by 
judicial, legislative and executive functioning of a Gov- 
ernment that is “of, for and by the people.” 
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As this is true it is the plain duty of the people to 
think in terms of liberty, not in terms of class-conscious- 
ness. It is the very important duty of the people to 
remember that government is responsible to the governed. 
Too much stress cannot be laid on the fact that if a 
people indulges in the fatal delusion that the Govern- 
ment is to settle every local ill, that the legislatures are 
made to pass laws and more laws whenever a certain 
class is clamoring, people will not secure liberty but 
eventually tyranny. For there can be tyranny in the 
name of democracy as history proves. 

The essentials of liberty are not always found in 
Fourth of July orations. They are always found in the 
natural law that is seared in the heart of man, mirroring 
the Divine law. They imply duties as well as rights. 
The duties of the majority to respect the rights of the 
ininority, the greatest good of the unit that is compatible 
with the good of the whole. One class may have power 
to enforce its rights and ride roughshod over another 
class. It is not using liberty, it is indulging in license. 
And license and liberty are poles apart. Until every 
American believes that liberty means duties as well as 
rights there can be no true Americanism. Independence 
Day should make us ponder these truths. When we 
vitalize them into action we shall be what we claim to be 
—the great liberty-loving nation of the world. 


Dictators and the Smith Bill 


N a recent commencement day address, Mr. Charles 

E. Hughes remarked that we have come out of a 
war for the extension of liberty abroad with a consider- 
ably lessened degree of liberty at home. The former 
Supreme Court justice had in mind not only the retention 
of laws, made to cope with war-time emergencies, long 
after these emergencies had passed, but also the tendency 
in this country to substitute the rulings of departmental 
bureaucrats for law, thus reversing the ancient concept 
of a government of law, not of men. Whatever weight 
be attached to Mr. Hughes’ opinions on party politics, 
in this instance, at least, he is absolutely right. 

It is most unfortunate that this tendency has nowhere 
made itself felt more insistently than in the field of 
public education. If it is dangerous, as our fathers 
thought, to extend too far the control of government 
over the common interests of men, it is fatal to the very 
concept of a representative democracy to give a central- 
ized government power over the local schools. Not by 
oversight but of set purpose did the framers of the 
Constitution refuse to transfer any authority in this re- 
spect to the Federal Government. Education was a 
force too nearly touching the interests of the local com- 
munities to be removed from their exclusive control. 
They knew that centralized education would necessarily 
be administered by a political officer, instead of by the 
people of the States, and they felt, possibly, that Federal 
politics and local education would make a dangerous 
mixture. Federal administration would sooner or later 
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develop into a policy of Federal subsidies, and they real- 
ized that what the Federal Government subsidized the 
Federal Government must control. For nowhere in the 
document which they drew up did they empower the 
Federal Government to distribute the public money 
among the States to be used at their discretion. Then, 
as now, money disbursed by the Federal Government 
was to be used as directed by the Federal Government, 
and always under its control. 

In the Smith-Towner bill it is openly proposed that 
in return for a Federal subsidy, the respective States 
throw aside the present constitutional tradition to accept 
the rule of a Federal politico-educational autocrat. 
This is the most dangerous attack upon American ideals 
yet made at Washington. It is absurd to argue that if 
the Government can maintain experimental stations for 
the development of cows and pigs, it can also enter the 
field of education, and care for the boys and girls of the 
country. There is no parallel. Pigs and cows have no 
minds to be formed, no souls to be swayed, no political 
and religious principles to be developed, and they are 
neither potential voters nor possible leaders of the next 
generation. The insistence upon a parallel between the 
Smith-Towner bill and a governmental agency for the 
improvement of pigs, is valid only on the supposition of 
the identity of children and live-stock. 

And it is useless to argue that the proposed Federal 
Secretary is anything but an autocrat. He is authorized 
to approve or to reject the plans submitted by the States, 
and without his approval no State may share in the 
appropriation. That gives him the power of controlling 
the educational policy of the States. He is further 
directed to exact an annual report setting forth the man- 
ner in which the requirements laid down by him as a 
condition of the State’s admission have been fulfilled. 
This insures the continuance of his control. Are we 
ready to create in this free country this most dangerous 
of all dictators? We shall have him unless we kill the 
Smith-Towner bill. 


Puritan and Quaker 


HE Puritan tercentenary with its vital message for all 

lovers of liberty will make Cape Cod “ glitter” with 
summer visitors and fervid patriotic speeches. At least 
within the boundaries of the Bay State no one will re- 
main ignorant of the great boon bestowed on civilization 
by the heroic band who first raised the standard of civil 
and religious liberty on a “ stern and rock-bound coast.” 
Platform and press will resound with the praises of those 
who fled the Old World to preach the gospel of religious 
freedom in the New World. Of course Spain had sent 
her conquistadores and missionaries, but Spain was Cath- 
olic and in consequence intolerant and cruel. She fol- 
lowed the policy of assimilation with the aborigines and 
the result is that there are a great many Indians still 
living and a great deal of Indian blood still coursing 
through human veins in the regions she colonized. But 
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Hence the disap- 
Indian reservations 


that was not the Anglo-Saxon way. 
pearance of the American Indian. 
instead of Indian liberties. 

And the Puritans were Anglo-Saxon. Liberty was 
the breath of their lives. They were very skilled in not 
breathing loud, however, when the Indian was near. He 
did not last long in the environs of Plymouth Bay: he 
received a strange lesson in liberty. For the Anglo-Saxon 
instinct is for liberty for Anglo-Saxons. But for others, 
not exactly. The Puritans while prating of religious lib- 
erty for themselves denied it to others. Hence the found- 
ing of Rhode Island. Hence, too, the following evidence 
of solicitude on the part of good Cotton Mather for the 
liberty of one William Penn. It is a copy of a letter now 
in the archives of the Massachusetts Historical Society. 
It was written to the “aged and beloved John Higgin- 
son,” by the Rev. Dr. Cotton Mather, in 1682: 

To the Aged and Beloved John Higginson: There be now at 
sea a ship (for our friend Elias Holcroft of London did advise 
me by the last packet that it would be sometime in August) 
called Welcome, which has aboard it a hundred or more of the 
hereticks and malignants called Quakers, with William Penn, 
the scamp at the head of them. The General Court has accord- 
ingly given secret orders to Master Malachi Haxett of the brig 
Porpoise to waylay said Welcome as near the end of Cape Cod 
as may be and make captives of the Penn and his ungodly crew, 
so that the Lord may be glorified and not mocked on the soil of 
this new country with the heathen worships of these people. 
Much spoil may be made by selling the whole lot to Barbadoes, 
where slaves fetch good prices in rumme and sugar, and we shall 
not only do the Lord great services by punishing the wicked, but 
shall make good gayne for his ministers and people. 

Yours in Bonds of Christ, 
Cotton Mather. 

Certainly the press and the platform will make use 
of this letter for the Pilgrim Tercentenary. In every 
town hall in New England where the Puritan is eulogized 
the letter will be read. The few descendants of Pilgrim 
ancestry will listen and learn that there is a great deal 
of myth in New England history. There will be a 
chastened feeling in the hearts of all who were led to 
believe from inaccurate school histories that the Puritans 
were all-perfect, that they loved liberty in its true sense. 
And the descendants of the Quaker will realize that they 
were not deprived of much in the failure of Cotton 
Mather to teach the lesson of Puritan liberty to the 
founder of Penn’s Woods. 


Censoring the Moving-Picture 

N its issue for June 12, the Billboard offers some good 

advice to manufacturers and producers of moving 
pictures. “ The manufacturers,” it remarks, ‘‘ represent 
nothing whatever except the desire for more money in 
their pockets,” and the producers are no better. The 
Billboard’s expert testimony is to the effect that this 
trade, which has always fought effective censorship, 
needs badly a moral housecleaning. Of eight films se- 
lected for the regular weekly review, four are set down 
as decidedly objectionable, and are scored in terms 
which, while fully deserved, cannot be here reproduced. 
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Of the other four films, not one has any artistic value, 
and all would probably be unsuitable for general showing. 
This disgraceful condition of affairs surely justifies the 
strong words of the editor of this trade magazine, com- 
menting on the attempt to establish a State censorship 
in Massachusetts: 

The blame therefor must be placed solely with the producers, 
for while they have mended their ways greatly of late, their 
action was taken too tardily, and faith in their sincerity was 
weak. We did our level best to point out to them the error of 
their ways. For seven long years we warned, beseeched, and 
berated them, but they were too busy to heed, too engrossed in 
the mad chase of quick and easy profits to pay any attention to 
our appeals or excoriations. 

It would be difficult to frame a stronger argument for 
public censorship of the moving-picture trade. It is true 
that to produce a clean and wholesome picture is much 
more profitable in the long run than to deal in muck, 
but, as the Billboard truthfully points out, this fact is 
forgotten by the manufacturers “ engrossed in the mad 
chase of quick and easy profits.” 

A consorship connected in any manner with the trade 
or with the local exhibitors is generally nothing more than 
an advertising agency. State censorship is better than 
nothing, but it is usually overworked, and too easily 
becomes the prey of the politician. As a rule, municipal 
censorship, acting in harmony with the local forces inter- 
ested in the reform of the stage and the moving picture, is 
the best means of bringing manufacturers and pro- 
ducers to a sense of decency. To appeal to their sense 
of right and wrong is hopeless. Many of them really 
do not know the difference. The only argument which 
they can understand is the argument of a leaner pocket- 
book. If rigid censorship were established in every city 
of the United States, these Herods might learn in time 
that decency, like honesty, is the best policy. 


Demolishing the Carlyle Legend 


igre of today, who owe whatever knowledge 
they have of the French Revolution chiefly to 
Carlyle’s “ philosophical rhapsody ” on the subject, will 
find the legend started by that dour, iconoclastic Scot 
completely demolished by “The French Revolution, a 
Study in Democracy,” published by the E. P. Dutton 
Co., a remarkable work that recently came from the 
pen of Mrs. Nesta H. Webster, a gifted Englishwoman. 
According to the Carlyle legend, which the Socialists 
of our time have been particularly zealous in propagat- 
ing, the Revolution that began in 1789 was a united, 
spontaneous struggle for liberty and justice on the part 
of all the down-trodden citizens of France. But Mrs. 


Webster proves that the “ common people ” of eighteenth 
century France, far from being the prime movers of the 
Revolution’s world-shaking events, were in reality the 
dupes and tools of a few selfish, malignant conspirators 
who can be grouped under the following heads: 


(1) The intrigue of the Orleanists to change the dynasty 
of France; (2) the intrigue of the Subversives to destroy all 
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religion and all government; (3) the intrigue of Prussia to 
break the Franco-Austrian alliance; (4) the intrigue of the 
English revolutionaries to overthrow the Governments both 
of France and England. 

All the most tragic acts in the revolutionary drama, 
the siege of the Bastile, the march on Versailles, the 
invasion of the Tuileries and the September massacres 
and the Terror, which the Carlyle legend paints as the 
deeds of the entire Parisian populace goaded to fury by 
long years of injustice and oppression, are shown to 
have been brought to pass by little knots of unscrupulous 
demagogues who roused the passions of a comparatively 
small number of men and women belonging to the dregs 
of the population. There is now no doubt that the 
famine of 1789, for instance, was deliberately engineered 
by the Duke of Orleans in order to produce the revo- 
lution. It is computed that out of the 800,000 inhabi- 
tants of Paris in 1792 there were not more than 6,000 
revolutionists. But as has so often happened before 
and since, those few thousand worthless men were very 
vociferous and were cleverly maneuvered by rascally 
politicians, while the vast multitude of worthy, loyal 
Parisians being leaderless and _ inarticulate, were 
frightened into letting rogues and the rabble hurl the 
country to ruin. 

Regarding the widely current opinion that the reforms 
brought about during the revolutionary era resulted from 
the excesses of the great upheaval, and that our modern 
ideas of liberty originated in the France of ’92, Mrs. 
Webster well observes: 

It was to the King and his enlightened advisers, as I have 
shown in this book, that the reforms in government were pri- 
marily due; it was the noblesse that dealt the death-blow to 
the feudal system; it was the Royalist Democrats, abhorred 
of the revolutionary leaders, who drew up the Declaration of 
the Rights of Man and framed the Constitution. The work 
of the Revolution was to destroy all these reforms—to abolish 
the liberty of the press, liberty of conscience, personal liberty, 
to replace the comparatively mild feudalism of the Old Regime 
by the most frightful tyranny the world has ever seen and 
finally to annul the Constitution demanded by the people in 
favor of a Constitution that could never be enforced. 

France had a far clearer conception of liberty, even of de- 
mocracy, during the years that preceded the Revolution than in 
those that followed after, in the days when Rousseau said 
that “liberty would be too dearly bought with the blood- of 
one French citizen” than when Raynal declared that 
“a country could only be regenerated in a bath of blood.” 
: I am convinced that the day will come when the world, 
enlightened by the principles of true democracy, will recog- 
nize that the French Revolution was not an advance toward 
democracy but a directly anti-democratic and _ reactionary 
movement, that it was not a struggle for liberty but an at- 
tempt to strangle liberty at its birth; the leaders will then be 
seen in their true colors as the cruelest enemies of the people, 
and the people, no longer condemned for their ferocity, will 
be pitied as the victims of a gigantic conspiracy. 


As radical Socialists like Kropotkin have asserted 
that the French Revolution is the source and origin of 
this subversive principle and that “modern Socialism 
has added absolutely nothing to the ideas” that were 
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put into practice during the Reign of Terror, our Catho- 
lic publicists should learn from such books as Mrs. Web- 
ster’s how little the French people really had to do with 
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the excesses of the Revolution. Only in this way shall 
we be able to oppose successfully the propagandists of 
the Carlyle legend. 


Literature 


WALTER DE LA MARE’S POETRY 


M R. WALTER DE LA MARE is, for all I know to the con- 

trary, a Christian; but he is not in any ordinary sense a 
Christian poet. He is, however, the next best thing, a children’s 
poet. If he does not believe in God, at least he believes in 
gnomes; if not in mystery, then in magic. Quite possibly he 
has never listened for the shattering trumpets of the Apocalypse; 
but he has heard horns of elfland faintly, faintly blowing. 

He is not only separated from the religious poets of our day. 
Upon the whole he is more widely separated from the secular 
poets. He walks alone in moonshine or twilight, caring nothing 
for the dusty worid in which his physical body is condemned 
to stay. The war burst in thunder over his head, and he hardly 
seemed to have been aware of it. He saw fairies, but no 
fusiliers in the dim woods, if I may say so with acknowledg- 
ments to Mr. Robert Graves. He managed to escape himself, 
and he often provided a means of escape for other people, who 
were grateful to him for his invitation, 


“Flee into some forgotten night and be 
Of all dark long my moon-bright company.” 

His is nearly but not quite the most limited scope of all con- 
temporary poets, and he knows his scope, and is content with 
it. He can make verses of at most only two kinds, but they 
are better done by him than they have ever been done before 
or since. His stock in trade of glamoury is carried in a tiny 
wallet, containing moonbeams, shadow, dew, candles, peacocks, 
ivory, whispers, silence, moths mice, crickets, dreams, ghosts, 
and midnight waters—little besides. It is ample for Mr. de la 
Mare’s needs and for ours. The enchanted peddler bears no 
lumber. 

Though Walter de !a Mare is one of the most limited of 
contemporary poets, he is also upon the whole the most accom- 
plished and the steadiest in progression of accomplishment. He 
possesses a consummate command of his theme and technique, 
and without deviation by a hair’s breadth from his earliest 
methods, has succeeded in bringing those methods to a pitch of 
almost miraculous perfection. His repertory of magic has not 
grown appreciably, but his hand has become vastly more swift 
and sure. 

It would be idle, however, to ascribe the whole secret of Mr. 
de la Mare’s poetry to legerdemain. The man is a genuine 
magician; but like every magician he is obliged to make his 
magic evident by a skilful assortment of tricks. Moreover, he 
works with so little elaborate an apparatus that the slightest 
bungle would give the show away. His delicate elfin music would 
be hopelessly ruined by a single false note. 

In “ Songs of Childhood,” the first of Mr. de la Mare’s books, 
which are published in this country by Henry Holt & Co., 
we come time after time upon songs which we can regard now 
as rehearsals of the final presentation: 

“Here syrup for to lull sweet maids to sleep; 
And beils for dreams and fairy wine and food.” 

But the bells jingled just a trifle too prettily; the syrup was 
a grain too sweet. “Sweet Lettice from her lattice” looking 
down is a person whom the poet would, I think, be careful to 
avoid today, and “The Three Beggars,” the finest and most 
mature poem of its class in the collection, contains phrases that 
touch up the pictures too much. 


The daybreak lighted up her face 
All pink and sharp and emerald-eyed ; 

She looked on them a little space 
And shrill as hautboy cried. 

The first line of this stanza is exquisitely beautiful; the 
second is too clever to be entirely convincing; the conjuror 
fumbles with the third; and with “shrill as hautboy” overdoes 
the last. This is a typical instance of a thing that is often 
found in “Songs of Childhood,” and that is practically never 
found in “ The Listeners” or in “ Peacock Pie” or in “ Motley.” 

It would be interesting to compare “I Met at Eve,” one of 
the best of Mr. de la Mare’s lyrics, in which he uses a different 
item from his wizard’s wallet for each successive line, with this 
other poem where the trick is performed with only one magical 
property, simple silver: 


Slowly, silently, now the moon 

Walks the night in her silver shoon; 
This way, and that, she peers, and sees 
Silver fruit upon silver trees; 

One by one the casements catch 

Her beams beneath the silvery thatch; 
Couched in his kennel, like a log 

With paws of silver sleeps the dog; 
From their shadowy cote the white breasts peep 
Of doves in a silver-feathered sleep; 
A harvest mouse goes scampering by, 
With silver claws, and silver eye; 
And moveless fish in the water gleam, 
By silver reeds in a silver stream. 


Mr. de la Mare is formally and by profession a children’s 
poet. But one may gravely doubt if his children’s verses are 
widely read or, if read, are really enjoyed by children. It is 
far more likely that the poet sought not an audience to work 
for, but a metier to work in. He obtained by his choice an 
unique opportunity for exercising his rare and whimsical genius. 
The only way he could be subtle was by becoming simple. 
This does not in the least mean that Walter de la Mare cares 
nothing for children or fails to understand them. It only 
means that there is a large section of his poetry which had to 
he produced as if for children, in order to be produced at all. 
With increasing mastery over his material Mr. de la Mare has 
gradually grown free from the tyranny of his subject, and is 
able at last to pitch his tune at will either to the key needed 
for the nursery or for the boudoir. In “ Peacock Pie” we dis- 
cover a thoroughly good children’s poet; and in consequence 
“Motley” is able to be frankly an adult’s book. 

Ann! Ann! 
Come! quick as you can! 
There’s a fish that talks 
In the frying-pan 
could not be bettered. “The Old Soldier,” “The Pigs and 
the Charcoal Burner,’ admirable as they are, cannot be con- 
sidered so completely satisfying as “Ann.” “The Thief in 
Robin’s Castle,” however, is as excellent in its rich complexity 
as is “ The Huntsmen” ir its directness. I quote this last-men- 
tioned piece, in which the glimmer of glamour is almost entirely 
absent, as an example of Mr. de la Mare’s success with his 


audience. But I am aware of nothing else from his pen so 
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unvarnished or so inevitable. If my memory gave way I am 
certain that these would be the last lines to fade from it: 


Three jolly gentlemen, 
In coats of red, 
Rode thgir horses 
Up to bed. 


Three jolly gentlemen 
Snored till morn, 
Their horses champing 
The golden corn. 


Three jolly gentlemen, 
At break of day, 

Came clitter-clatter down the stairs 
And galloped away. 


Our author’s metrical devices have a cunning, a variety of 
modulations and cadence and a fitness for their themes that 
have seldom been equaled, as is conclusively proved by the fol- 
lowing poem calied “ The Ghost”: 


“Who knocks?” “I, who was beautiful, 
Beyond all dreams to restore, 

I, from the roots of the dark thorn am hither, 
And knock on the door.” 


“Who speaks?” “I once was my speech 
Sweet as the bird’s on the air. 

When echo lurks by the waters to heed; 

‘Tis I speak thee fair.” 

“ Dark is the hour!” “ Ay, and cold.” 

“Lone is my house,” *‘ Ah, but mine?” 
“Sight, touch, lips, eyes yearned in vain.” 
“Long dead these to thine wi 





Silence. Still faint on the porch 
3rake the flames of the stars. 

In gloom groped a hope-wearied hand 
Over keys, bolts, and bars. 


A. face peered. All the grey night 
In chaos of vacancy shone; 

Nought but vast Sorrow was there— 
The sweet cheat gone. 


There is no longer any pretense of writing for children. 
The same ingredients that went to the making of “‘ Peacock 
Pie” are used in the recipe for a subtler and a sharper dish, a 
wistful despair. Not the youth of the world, but its age haunts 
Mr. de la Mare, and draws tears to his eyes and trembling 
throat, while he sings “ All That’s Past” 


Very old are the woods; 
And the buds that break 

Out of the briar’s boughs, 
When March winds wake, 

So old with their beauty are 
Oh, no man knows 

Through what wild centuries 
Roves back the rose. 


Very old are the brooks; 
And the rills that rise 
Where snow sleeps cold beneath 
The azure skies 
Sing such a history 
Of come and gone, 
Their every drop is as wise 
As Solomon. 


Very old are we men; 
Our dreams are tales 
Told in dim Eden 
By Eve's nightingales; 
We wake and whisper awhile 
But, the day gone by, 
Silence and sleep like fields 
Of amaranth lie. 


Here the choice of symbolic words, the lovely arrangement 
of open vowels and of labial and dental sounds, and the wander- 
ing rhythms all unite in sweet confederacy. Reading this lyric 
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we understand why the poet wrote for children. “Our dreams 
are tales told in dim Eden.” We understand why he should be 
shaken with the sorrow of irrevocable innocence, and why he 
has turned for consolation to those who, if ignorant of that 
ancient sorrow, reflect that still more ancient innocence. To 
capture Eve’s nightingales he has spread, with a craft that is 
the result of a lifetime of unwearying labor, his nets of silver 
thread and gold. The poet has pursued with pain and longing 
that absolute beauty which is the face of God. 
THEODORE MAYNARD. 


MARY AND ELIZABETH IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY 
No clash of kingdoms now between these twain 
As they lie sleeping in their marble beds, 
Beneath the stone-fanned roof that royal spreads 
O’er Henry’s Gothic dream. Mayhap the stain 
Upon the blood-red hands, in this fair fane, 
Has faded clean; perchance the light that sheds 
Through painted panes has strung on golden threads 
The rubies Mary bled when she was slain. 


This is God’s barn, and they but tare and wheat 

Among His store by reverent husbandmen 

Devoutly binned in richly sculptured pride 

Until the winnowing time. In this retreat 

Of holy calm they wait the sifting; then 

The grain shall bloom, the weed be cast aside. 

M. J. Rrorpan. 
REVIEWS 

The English Catholics in the Reign of Elizabeth. A Study 
of Their Politics, Civil Life and Government. By JouHNn 
HunNGeERFORD Potten, S. J. 1558-1580. From the Fall of the 
Old Church to the Advent of the Counter Reformation. With 
Illustrations. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $7.00. 

The work of the Jesuit historian of the persecuted English 
Catholics under Elizabeth is everything that the enemies of the 
Jesuits and their historical methods think incompatible with 
their order and their principles. It is straightforward, unbiased, 
without special pleading, a plain, unvarnished tale delivered in 
all simplicity and candor. It is based on a thorough knowledge 
of the original sourccs, many of which have only recently been 
placed at the disposal of the scholar. Father Pollen is neither 
a romancer, a panegyrist or a pamphleteer, yet the bare recital 
of facts, for every one of which he can quote his authority, 
makes a splendid presentation of the truth. The truth once 
known means the vindication of the position and the history 
of the Catholic Church in England as in every other country. 
Already such Protestant historians as Dr. Jessop, Canon 
Dixon, and Professor Gairdner, basing their testimony on docu- 
ments and facts, have clearly shown how untrue were many 
of the charges brought against the Catholic Church in England 
at the time of the Reformation and have thus contributed to 
break down that anti-Catholic tradition of which Newman so 
bitterly and so justly complained. Father Pollen at every page 
gives further proof that these scholars were right. 

In the present volume the historian studies the first half of 
Elizabeth’s reign and deals with the two phases which mark 
it, the almost complete overthrow of the old Church in Eng- 
land, then the first steps, at least a revival, although in 1580 
the English Catholics were on the eve of an ordeal which was 
to try their mettle and their faith, The volume does not deal 
with individual heroism and lives, but with the English Church 
as a whole and its relations to the cruel and tyrannical govern- 
ment under which it suffered. Of the crimes of that govern- 
ment Father Pollen gives the tale without prejudice or passion. 
At the same time, with the instinct and the sincerity of the 
true historian, he acknowledges the mistakes of Catholics, and 
of the foreign policy of the Pope and Papal officials which, to 
say the least, was not always guided by prudence, and he 
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admits that in some at least of the anti-Catholic camp there 
may have been good-faith and honesty. On reading the author’s 
pages the seeker after truth will brush away many of the 
slanders and lies bandied about against English Catholics and 
their Faith, We know of no better course of apologetics than 
such a history as that of the distinguished Jesuit. It is one 
which the age needs and which it can readily understand, for 
facts are always eloquent. Father Pollen avoids anything like 
the apologist’s methods and tone, for he is intent on one thing 
alone, the truth, and he has sifted it out with great skill from 
the maze of documents at his command. h. LR. 





The Parish Gilds of Mediaeval England. By H. F. Wesrt- 
LAKE, M. A., F. S. A. New York: The Macmillan Co. 

Prescinding from craft and merchant gilds, the author re- 
stricts himself to the more purely religious institutions, the 
parish gilds, as he calls them. Religion was inseparable from 
every form of gild'life, but by far the greatest number of gilds 
were those whose purpose was mainly religious. Regarding 
these, a vast mass of information has been gathered and care- 
fully tabulated by the author. It shows the profound religious 
life of the Middle Ages, and especially the importance placed 
by them upon the Catholic doctrine of purgatory and upon 
Masses for the souls of the departed. Devotion to Our Blessed 
Lady, too, stands out most prominently. Thus of 597 returns 
of gilds in the year 1389 almost one-quarter are: called by her 
name, and the writer is fully in agreement with the familiar 
non-Catholic tribute to Our Lady, that there was never an ideal 
“which has exercised a more profound and, on the whole, a 
more salutary influence than the medieval conception of the 
Blessed Virgin. For the first time woman was elevated to her 
rightful position and the sanctity of weakness was recognized 
as well as the sanctity of sorrow.” Here, for instance, is a 
medieval explanation of the Feast of the Assumption of the 
Blessed Virgin taken from the wardens’ preamble in rendering 
their returns for their Gild of the Assumption, in the Church 
of the Holy Trinity, at Cambridge: 

The only begotten Son of God condescended to come down 
from the bosom of the Father into the womb of the Virgin 
Mother, where He joined the substance of our mortal 

nature in ineffable union with His own Divine nature : 

that most holy Virgin, full of delights, sweet mother of God, 

by the cooperation of the Holy Spirit, brought forth the 

Saviour. . He ascended (after His death) above 

all heavens and prepared a place where she might reign with 

Him in everlasting glory. If, then, each festival of the 

glorious Virgin and Mother, as it falls in the circle of the 

year, ought to be carefully observed by all the Faithful in 

Christ, that festival on which the holy and happy Mother 

was taken up to the heavens and exalted above the angel 

choirs ought to be especially kept, for by this her assump- 
tion through her merits human nature achieved the dignity 
of angels. 

The history of the gilds is not presented from a Catholic 
point of view, and there are implications with which Catholics 
will not agree, but the author has striven to be in perfect sym- 
pathy with the life of the gildmen and has treated their devo- 
tions with respect. He particularly finds fault with the bigotry 
expressed in the gild studies of Toulmin Smith and his daugh- 
ter. The book is a mine of valuable data connected with the 
parish gilds. i Bi. 

The New Industrial Unrest. By Ray Strannarp BAKER. 
Garden City: Doubleday Page & Co. $2.00. 

What Social Classes Owe to Each Other. By Witttam 
GRAHAM SuMNER. New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 


Ray Stannard Baker has written well of the present indus 
trial crisis. He has interviewed the leaders of thought in 
both the Labor and the Capital camp and he gives their 
respective viewpoints with the impartiality of the accurate jour- 
nalist. 


Poles apart in their attitude the ultra-conservative 
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and the ultra-radical are sincere in their estimate of the present 
unrest. Only a man like Baker could visualize their views 
and from the visualization turn out a very readable volume. 
He does more. He proves that the ultra-attitude gets nowhere. 
We have entered into a new age and all the talk of before- 
the-war days is not going to solve the problems that cry for 
solution in the work-a-day world of twentieth-century America. 
If we have fought a war for democracy we cannot settle down 
to a peace founded on industrial autocracy. It will be a truce 
but not a peace. What we must do is to interpret democracy 
in terms that the laboring man can understand, and he can 
understand them when they speak in the accents of coopera- 
tion. The Bishop’s Labor program showed the way in principle. 

In a few bold strokes Ray Stannard Baker points the method 
in practice. With the council system in actual working at 
Wappinger Falls, New York, in a typical small industry, and 
the same system applied to the men’s clothing industry in 
America and Canada, the author can give heart to those who 
still believe that what our present industrial system needs is 
reconstruction and not destruction. He gets beneath the sur- 
face of things and makes it clear that we can never go back 
to the days when the laborer was a commodity differing little 
from the machine. Mr. Baker is honest in his criticism of 
the extremists of both sides. He is not afraid to weigh the 
weakness and the strength of the exponents of Capital and 
Labor. He has written a book that should not merely be 
read but studied for it is among the most forward-looking 
volumes that has touched on the problems to be solved if the 
nation that has fought for the democracy of the world is to live 
as a leader in the council of nations. 

Mr. Sumner’s volume, however, is a disappointment. It may 
have been timely a quarter of a century ago but it is worth 
little today. It really should be entitled “ The Social Classes 
Owe Nothing to Each Other,” for such is the conclusion of the 
author’s thesis. The sociologist and the economist may find 
the book useful for reference but the thinking reader wiil soon 
discover that Mr. Sumner has nothing to offer twentieth-cen- 
tury America. Individualism as expounded by the author is 
dead and was buried by the signing of the armistice. No good 
can come of attempts to revive it. 

ie. <3. 
BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


“What Is an Educated Man? ”—That is the question Father 
Hull asks and answers in the July 8 Catholic Mind. Knowl- 
edge, judgment, talent, taste and manners, he shows, are the 
qualities connoted by the term “educated.” K. C. Macartney 
then discusses historically and academically “The Idea of a 
Gentleman,” tracing the changes and development in the mean- 
ing of the word from the Middle Ages down to today. What 
we call “good manners” now form the popular idea of the 
gentleman, the “divine gift of tact” expressing the concept 
best. 





Fiction for July—Kenyon Gambier’s “ The Girl on the Hill- 
top” (Doran, $1.75) is a pleasant story about a young Amer- 
ican soldier who looks up his English ancestors and ends by 
finding himself the village squire with one of three fair 
maidens to choose as his bride. There are good pages in the 
book describing the changes in social conditions that the war 
has brought to England. James Willard Schultz’s latest book 
is called “In the Great Apache Forest, the Story of a Lone Boy 
Scout” (Houghton, Mifflin, $1.75) and tells interestingly how 
George Crosby brought down a big grizzly, caught I. W. W 
firebugs, explored a mountain cave, etc. Not so “lone” how- 
ever, for his sister Helen was along. Mrs. Jeannette G. 
Washburn Kelsey (Patience Warren) effectively brings the 
Great War into the plot of “Weathering the Storm.” (Pub- 
lished by the author, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia.) It is the 
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story of a young wife and mother to whom her Catholic Faith 
proves the main support in the hour of bereavement. J. 
Lewis French’s compilations of “The Best Psychic Stories” 
(Boni and Liveright, $1.75) which are quite different, it seems, 
from mere “ghost stories,” are not very interesting. Poe’s 
“Ligeia” is the most readable of the seventeen tales, and 
“Some Remarkable Experiences of Famous Persons” is the 
most valuable part of the book.——“ Fiddler’s Luck” (Hough- 
ton Mifflin, $1.90) Robert Haven Schauffler’s “gay adven- 
tures of a musical amateur,” describes entertainingly a ’cellist’s 
romance and how well he got on at Plattsburg and “over 
there” notwithstanding the fact that he was more of a 
musician than a warrior. 








More War Books— The Countess Madeleine De Bryas, ac- 
companied by her sister Jacqueline, toured this country in 1918 
to get money for the devastated villages of France. She gave 
some 200 lectures and secured more than 5,000,000 francs for 
the cause. On her return the countess wrote a book, “ A French- 
woman’s Impressions of America” (Century, $2.50) which is 
pretty much like that of the average friendly observer from 
abroad. The word “ Massachusetts,” she tells us, is particularly 
difficult for the French to pronounce, “ Met ses chausettes,” “ Put 
on his socks,” being as near as a certain Parisian lady could get 
to it. The countess’s white glove that was soiled by the hand- 
shakes of the Chester munition workers they asked for and kept 
as a souvenir of France. The author does not record her im- 
pressions of America’s numerous religions, which would have 
Rear Admiral Brownrigg has attempted to 
tell of the battle of the censors in British naval affairs in a book 
called “‘Indiscretions of the Naval Censor” (Doran. $2.50). 
The volume is disappointing inasmuch as a great revelation is 
promised and about all that appears is the conclusion that there 
must be censorship in modern war. The battle of Jutland is 
still considered a victory for Britain, but every sailor knows that 
an admiral is never relegated to shore duty after a naval victory. 
The author does not even touch on that very momentous fact in 
the naval history of the war. One very important item does 
appear however, namely, that the stamp of the censor was never 
any guarantee for the truth of an assertion but merely meant 
that the enemy could get no benefit from the statement issued. 
In the book there is a fund of gossip which should be interest- 
ing for the most part to the British public. 


been interesting.— 





A Silly Novel—The American publishers of the late S. R. 
Crockett’s “The Light of the East” (Doran, $1.75) could 
with great profit have left the book in England. It describes 
the adventures of a heretical “ Pope Christopher I” and is an 
farrago of inconsistencies and absurdities. The 
author’s so-called “ White Pope” is supposed to be elected in 
our times by cardinals who knew that he intended to abdicate 
the Papal throne, overturn the Church’s government and teach 
anti-Catholic doctrines. He would discard the Scriptures, yet 
he constantly quotes them; he would abolish all symbols, yet 
wears an ivory crucifix. He calls himself Christopher I., though 
there was a Pope Christopher a thousand years ago, says he 
was bidden worship the “mystic fetish” of “an Immaculate 
Conception,” the meaning of which not even “the wisest 
theologue knows,” and he exhorts his hearers to come out of 
the “ Babylon of the Purple Robe.” After a number of ridicu- 
lous adventures in Italy, France and on board an English 
battle-ship, the “White Pope,” as a climax of the bad taste, 
to use a mild term, that pervades the story, ascends into 
heaven from Mt. Olivet. Perhaps many Catholics would be 
interested to know what induced so respectable a firm as the 
George H. Doran Co. to publish such a silly and offensive 
book as “ The Light Out of the East.” 


offensive 
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For Social Workers—In “The Almosts” (Houghton Mifflin, 
$1.50) Dr. Helen MacMurchy makes a “study of the feeble- 
minded” from specimens of them which such novelists as Scott, 
Dickens, Lytton, Reade, Stevenson, Hawthorne, etc., present in 
their stories. ‘“ The Heart of Mid-Lothian,” for instance, of- 
fers in the young Laird of Dumbiedikes a “ border-line case,” 
there is Maggy in “Little Dorrit,” who “was never to be more 
than ten years old, however long she lived,” Barnaby Rudge is 
technically an “imbecile,” and Smike is “in some ways the 
greatest study of a mental defective in English literature.” 
Kindness and wisdom, the author concludes, is the key that un- 
locks the problem of the feeble-minded: “ Give them a chance.” 
——*“ Substitutes for the Saloon” (Houghton Mifflin, $1.75), by 
Raymond Calkins, is a second, revised edition of a book which 
first appeared nearly twenty years ago. The little-regretted 
passing of the old-fashioned saloon as a result of national Pro- 
hibition has already brought about some of the reforms the 
author advocated and the development of the movies has helped 
to solve the recreation problem. So much is said in the book 
about the “Y” and “the Church” that the wary reader will 
sniff propaganda. 





Why Waste This Paper?—Here are some books that their 
publishers say should be read, but the reason is hard to see. 
Dr. Courtney Dunn seems to have jotted down during many 
years everything he read about children, especially “in ancient 
and scarce books, obscure pamphlets and papers,” and then 
threw the undigested material together and called the volume 
“The Natural History of the Child” (Lane, $2.00). The 
book is full of mere information which is of little practical 
value. C. Gasquoine Hartley is a hysterical, unprincipled 
Englishwoman who has perpetrated a book called “ Women’s 
Wild Oats” (Stokes, $1.50) wherein she shamelessly urges 
greater freedom of divorce, the legalizing of “temporary 
unions,” and other abominations. Why should the American 
reading public have foisted on them such a pernicious volume 
as this?———Rudyard Kipling’s “ Letters of Travel, 1892—1913” 
(Doubleday, Page, $2.50) are apparently republished just to 
make a new volume of his complete works. This sour im- 
perialist has scant admiration for Americans. There is little in 
the book of permanent value-———Under the title “ Intervention 
in Mexico” (Doran, $1.50) Samuel Guy Inman warns us 
against interfering in Mexican affairs. All he holds about the 
Carranza regime has been refuted in the past few weeks. 
While claiming to know Mexico he shows very clearly that he 
knows nothing of Mexican history during Spanish days. With 
one grand sweep he disposes of all Mexican ills by indulging in 
the usual ignorant twaddle about the opposition of the clergy 
to education, and his conclusion is that all real progress has 
come within the last few years. 








Briefs for England—Mr. P. Whitwell Wilson, special corre- 
spondent in this country of the London Daily News, has written 
a pro-British book on “The Irish Case” (Fleming H. Revell, 
New York, $1.25) which he offers “the court of public 
opinion.” The familiar assertions used to justify England’s 
oppression of Ireland are all made once more, but the author 
does not prove by what right England holds Ireland at all. 
There is no nation in the world that now has a juster claim 
to freedom than Erin. The “Irish question” can be solved 
if England will only remove her army of occupation and let 
Irishmen settle their own problems. Over three-fourths of 
the people have expressed by their votes a desire for inde- 
pendence. England, the vaunted “champion of freedom,” 
should let them have it——A hurried trip to Ireland and a 
limited set of observations offer a meager inspiration for a 
book on “The Irish Tangle and the Way Out” (E. S. Gor- 
ham, New York, $1.50) and the author, himself, the Rev. Mr. 
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Thomas C. Johnson, expresses surprise that his “impressions 
of Ireland and the War should be put in print and placed in 
the market.” The reader, too, will perhaps express surprise, 
for Mr. Johnson has added nothing to the current British 
propaganda against Ireland, and, needless to say, he does not 
present the Irish “way out” or the American, either. 


EDUCATION 


The Cardinal, Two Bishops and an Editor 


HE Japanese, as Mr. Hearst has not remarked, are a 

wonderful little people. Closely allied in spirit and tem- 
per to these wonderful little people, are certain craftsmen, 
framers, planners, planers, hewers, hackers, or whatever may 
be the fit designation of those persons who endeavor to please 
everybody in the selection of sturdy planks whereof political 
platforms are built. Like the fabled basilisk created by O. 
Henry, heedless of the Volstead law, they blow cold bottles 
and hot birds with an identical breath. 

Just such a genius was the gentleman who planed the 
educational plank now occupied by the feet of Senator Hard- 
ing. As he worked, one ear was directed to the Knights of 
Columbus who implored him to pick out a nice long splinter 
and impale upon it the Smith bill. The other was deafened 
by the roars of the National Education Association hinting that 
the heart of the educational world would be broken unless 
the Smith bill were made a prime plank in the 1920 structure. 
From this ‘dilemma he extricated himself by blowing a hot 
bottle and a cold bird, thereby evincing his infinite variety. 
For, first, he endorsed or appeared to endorse the principle 
of the Smith bill by approving Federal aid to the States for 
vocational and agricultural training. Then he took refuge 
in the safe statement that “wherever Federal aid is devoted 
to education, such education must be so directed as to awaken 
in the youth the spirit of America, and a sense of patriotic 
duty to the United States.” It would be infinitely easier ww 
find a banana grove at the North Pole than a man inclined to 
cast the chill blight of doubt upon that fair flowering of the 
obvious. 

Tue LetTeR OF CARDINAL GIBBONS 

IHE splendid letter of Cardinal Gibbons, addressed to the 

Resolutions Committee, had the effect, according to the 
Dubuque Catholic Tribune, of blocking the plan to include 
an approval of the establishment of a Federal Department of 
Education. This letter, a document of permanent value, is 
herewith submitted as part of the case against the threatened 
educational bureaucracy. 

“We recognize the need of more pay for the teachers,” 
writes the Cardinal, “but we maintain that the States are 
better able to provide the needed increase than the Federal 
Government at the present time.” The last Congress appropri- 
ated nearly five billion dollars for projects considered abso- 
lutely necessary. The debt of the United States is now be- 
tween twenty-five and thirty billion dollars, or from twenty- 
five to thirty times what it was before we went to war. How 
are the immense sums demanded by the Smith-Towner bill 
to be raised? Increased Federal taxation, forcing the cost of 
living yet higher will be ruinous. It is time that the States 
abandon the extravagant folly of throwing upon the Federal 
Government burdens rightly their own. Further, continues 
the Cardinal, “we recognize the need for physical education. 
Equal opportunities in this respect should be provided for all 
children. We recognize too, the need for temporary provi- 
sions for adult education to remove illiteracy. 

“We are opposed, however, to any measure that would en- 
croach upon the rights of the States, or would lessen their 
responsibility in the matter of general education. We hold 
that each State has the primary right and duty to care for 
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its schools. Each State, moreover, is able to provide the neces- 
sary funds. Federal subsidy would eventually lead the States 
to shirk their duty, and leave the burden, as far as they can, 
on the Federal Government. 

“So far as the proposed plank aims at helping the teacher 
financially, this purpose can be accomplished by stating that 
the Republican party favors an increase of salaries for teachers, 
and believes that measures adequate to that end ought to be 
taken. 

“In any case, it should be clearly and emphatically stated 
in that portion of the platform that nothing therein proposed 
is to be construed as against the rights of private educational 
systems. We believe their rights to be fundamental in Ameri- 
can civic life.” 

BisHop ByRNE ON FEDERAL CONTROL 


yrs tneguec: splendid protest against federalized education 
was presented by the Rt. Rev. C. E. Byrne, D.D.,, 
Bishop of Galveston, on June 6. Speaking from the pulpit of 
his Cathedral, the Bishop warned his people against the danger 
to freedom of education in the attack on the rights of the 
respective States made by the Smith-Towner bill. As reported 
by the Southern Messenger, the Bishop began by referring to 
the attempt to incorporate an approval of this vicious measure 
in the platforms of both the Republican and Democratic 
parties. 

“Tt would seem that the Smith-Towner education bill which 
failed of passage in the Congress just adjourned, is about 
to carry its ponderous propaganda to the convention halls of 
the two great parties about to meet in Chicago and in San 
Fransisco. This bill, you will recall, provided for a new 
member in the President’s cabinet, to take charge of the edu- 
cation of the youth of the land. Large sums of money were 
to be appropriated from the Federal treasury for the schools 
of the several States which were to set aside a like sum from 
their own treasuries, and which would, of course, accept the 
system of education and schedule of studies offered by the 
Federal control.” 

In these last words the Bishop unerringly puts his finger 
on the vice which makes the Smith-Towner bill an outcast 
from all communities in which American ideals are rever- 
enced. The bill sets up that most abominable and pagan device 
whereby the minds of the children of the nation can be grad- 
ually brought under the influence of a political clique at 
Washington, and in its comprehensiveness goes far beyond the 
dreams of Bismarck, and the practices of over-centralized 
France, in establishing a governmental censorship over the train- 
ing of our childrén. This is a truth that needs stressing in 
these troublous days. 


PATERNALISM AND POLITICS 


66 NDER the guise of good, it was one more step toward 
centralization of greater power at Washington. It meant 
the lessening of State rights, in its longer reaches. It meant 
the disregard of the parent’s right in the education of the 
child, inasmuch as it tended to remove the school and its di- 
rection from local control. Many very well intentioned people 
were in favor of this bill and seemed to think it a good thing. 
But it contained a dangerous element of paternalism, and in 
its zeal for education endangered freedom and liberty, which 
are greater boons, just as our free speech has been threatened, 
in an unwise endeavor to repress unpatriotic utterance. It 
opened the way to extravagance in the distribution of the 
large sums of money contemplated in the bill, as well as in 
the encouragement of more educational fads at the expense 
of public money, youthful brains and childhood’s precious 
hours. 
“The movement planned in the Smith-Towner educational 
bill shows its bad temper, as well as its bad manners, when 
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it turns from Congress, where it could not convince, and 
makes appeal at the doors of political conventions. All our 
large cities have long ago learned that school elections must 
be disjoined from politics. And so they have been accustomed 
to elect bipartisan or nonpartisan school boards. Education 
was to be kept clean of the unsavory things that do creep 
into political activities, and that are unhappily before us now 
in the Senate investigation of campaign funds. 

“Illiteracy as it is found in some of our States may be a 
disgrace, but it will not be a greater disgrace than will ensue 
if our schools are to hang on political conventions. Religion 
and politics have ever been a disgust to the American mind. 
Education and politics is an equally dangerous mixture. Watch 
it.” 

Expressing the same sentiment is the telegram sent on June 


9, to Senators Edge and Frelinghuysen by the Rt. Rev. 
John J. O’Connor, D.D., Bishop of Newark. “The Rt. 
Rey. John J. O'Connor, Bishop of Newark, in the name 


of diocesan priests numbering 570, and of his diocesan Holy 
Name Society, representing 75,000 members, respectfully but 
firmly wishes to register through you, as one of the delegates 
from New Jersey to the Republican National Convention, a 
protest against federalizing our educational system, consider- 
ing it an infringement of State rights and deterrent to real 
progress in our educational field, binding us to an autocracy 
in the government of our schools, and atrophying as it must 
all emulation in our local and respective State schools.” 

These protests are of the highest value, for the Smith-Towner 
bill is by no means dead. Arrangements have already been 
made to reintroduce it and to push it vigorously at the opening 
of the next Congress. As the Bishop of Galveston says, 
“Watch it!” must be our slogan. 


DESTRUCTION OF LocAL CONTROL 


'T’HE Cardinal and the two Bishops having spoken, it is in 

order to listen to what the editor of the Little Rock (Ark- 
ansas) News thinks of this un-American scheme to establish 
an educational bureaucracy at Washington. A plain, blunt man 
and honest, the editor faithfully reflects the enlightened public’s 
opposition to the conspiracy. 

“A movement is gaining momentum to turn over the educa- 
tional affairs of the different States to the Federal Government. 

“Nothing could possibly be more detrimental to the cause 
of education in this country than to have it mixed up with the 
graft and scandal that seems to grow in some of the Federal 
Departments at Washington. 

“When places in the public schools become political pawns, 
and teachers and superintendents of schools are the tools 
of politicians, education will take a backward step. 

“We want none of it! 

“If there is anything on earth that needs the local touch 
and needs to be left to the will of the people in a community, 
it is their schools. 

“We need less paternalism, not more of it. 

“The national movement that is on foot now, is one that 
intends to make both political parties provide planks in the 
platiorm, endorsing some sort of a constitutional amendment, 
establishing a positive Federal control of education.” 

This editor knows, as the Smith-Townerites do not know, 
that their scheme, something unheard of in American polity, 
can be solidly justified only by an amendment to the Consti- 
tution. But, so far as I am aware, no one has proposed a 
Federal amendment. The proposers of the bill hope to brazen 
their way through Congress without the aid of a change in the 
supreme law of the land. In this, practical wisdom may jus- 
tify them. The Eighteenth Addition to the Constitution has 


left but little of the reserved rights of the States, protected, 
as was once thought, by the Tenth Amendment. 
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ScHOOLS AND THE “ GRAFTERS” 


soWVE can’t think of any one thing that would be greater 
picking for the grafter. 

“We can see, in our mind’s eye now, the paid lobbyists of the 
American Book Co., and other school book publishers crowd- 
ing the lobbies at Washington: fixing the books all children 
of the United States must use, and naming the prices they 
must pay. 

“It would be a gigantic opportunity for the grafters. 

“What is worse than all, however, it would interfere to a 
large extent with the freedom and liberty of the parents of 
children. If the educational system of the country should get 
into the hands of a dominating political party, or under the 
control of a dominating religious organization, we cannot 
think of anything that would be more damaging to the real 
educational interests of the country. 

“Instead of making the schools the pawns of politicians 
and the prey of grafters, we should be doing all we possibly 
can to get all the schools, everywhere, out of politics. 

“ Schools have no place in politics. 

“Those who have children to educate will want to have some 
say in the way they are educated, and once the schools went 
under federal control, they would cease to have even a super- 
ficial supervision of them. 

“In this country, at least, the schools should be gotten out 
of politics, and the sooner they are the better.” —(June 5, 1920.) 

Judge Towner has said that the bill in no wise lessens 
the control of the respective States over their schools. It 
would follow, then, that these witnesses are tilting at wind- 
mills. Judge Towner’s confutation is the Smith-Towner bill. 
As I have pointed out on numerous occasions, the bill makes 
the Federal Secretary supreme. The State may organize and 
administer its schools “exclusively,” only after the State has 
submitted its educational policy to the Federal Secretary, and 
has secured his approval. Should a difference of opinion arise, 
Federal must take precedence of State authority. Should the 
State refuse to yield, the Federal Secretary will refuse his 
approbation, and on this the appropriation depends. Even after 
approbation the State must file an annual report with the Sec- 
retary, and the Secretary is empowered to cut the State off 
from all appropriations, should this report be deemed un- 
satisfactory. In other words, the State may conduct its schools 
as it wishes, provided that it always wishes to conduct them 
according to orders issued by a political appointee, the Federal 
Secretary of Education. This is not exclusive State control. 
It is absolute Federal control. 

Paut L. Braxety, S.J. 


SOCIOLOGY 


The Divine Right to Strike 
O begin with, there is no such thing. It is as non-existent 
as a chimera buzzing in a vacuum. It is a garage in 
Venice, a steam-heating plant in Central Africa; it is the Fly- 
ing Dutchman and the troublesome Mrs. Harris of the politico- 
labor game. Here is John Smith who makes a living for him- 
self—at least he keeps himself from dying—and for Mrs. 
Smith and the little Smiths, by digging villainous saltpeter 
from the resistant earth. As time goes on, John Smith con- 
ceives that his boss is a baron and begins to regard himself as 
a downtrodden man. The baron is growing rich, for the sell- 
ing price of saltpeter has doubled in the last twelve months. 
But John’s wage pas not doubled. It has increased about ten 
per cent. Along with saltpeter, other commodities which John 
needs more keenly, have risen in price. The baron lives 2,000 
miles away, and it is hopeless to look for redress from the 
resident managers. What is John to do? He can continue in 
his ill-paid work, or he can quit. As a corollary to the alter- 
native, he can starve. 
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THE RIGHT OF THE WORKER 

L ET it be granted at once that John is the victim of tyranny. 

He accepted his job in the saltpeter works because he 
thought that it would give him a decent living. Now he knows 
that he made a mistake. He holds to his work, not because 
he likes it, not under just contract, for his employer is a thief 
battening on the blood of the oppressed, but because he can do 
no better. He is, as Leo XIII remarked of a similar case, the 
victim of fraud and injustice. What can he do? About all he 
can do is to strike. But he cannot live on an abstract right. 

And John’s case is not solitary. 

If he is of a philosophic cast of mind, he hastily runs over 
the bill of what he has been accustomed to consider his rights. 
They make an imposing show. Possibly, the list contains a 
few rights culled from the Declaration of Independence, and 
John shakes with sardonic laughter, remembering the changed 
temper of the times. Perhaps, he thinks, the men who signed 
that document believed those stately phrases about man’s right 
to life peace .. . property . . the pursuit of 
happiness; really believed them to be natural rights, held prior 
to and independently of civil government. Now the frame- 
work of society seems arranged to conform with the universal 
practice of everybody for himself and the devil take the hind- 
most. He has always given an honest day’s work, and fre- 
quently in return for pay clipped by a luxurious thief. He has 
a grievance, assuredly. And he has rights. One of them, a 
poor solace but the only right available, a natural right, is to 
quit, and look for another job. 

But among all his rights, there is not one that can be called 
Divine. He has natural rights, rights which exist because he 
is a man; rights which God Himself respects and upon which 
society may not infringe; and he has rights under the law. But 
he has no right which is Divine, except in the sense in which 
that term can be applied to any genuine right; no right which 
takes precedence over the rights of others, and can be exer- 
cised utterly without reference to the effect which that exer- 
cise may have upon others. <A finite contingent being, his 
rights are bound up with duties, and conditioned by the rights 
of others. 

Society SUPERIOR TO FACTIONS 

H ENCE he is unwise if he insists upon the possession of 

a Divine right to anything whatsoever. By that insist- 
ence he plays into the hands of his oppressors. Nothing could 
better please them than to see labor forced into a false posi- 
tion, except to see labor demanding that position. They may 
be cruel, but they are not always stupid. At least they know 
that a false position is a poor protection in a fight. Mr. Gom- 
pers, by his championship of this Divine right is leading his 
people into an ambush. At the same time, as if conscious of 
the insecurity of his position, he is most tantalizingly vague in 
defining the relation of this alleged Divine right to strike, with 
the rights of the worker, the employer and of the public itself. 
It is dangerous to hold that the public has no rights which are 
superior to the worker’s right to defend himself against op- 
pression. If he means that the right of the toiler to live by 
his honest labor is prior in time and nature to the establish- 
ment of set forms of civil government, and superior to the 
right to hold property, he is stating a truism. If his meaning 
is that the wrongs of the worker justify a private war between 
capital and labor, no matter-what be the inconvenience, danger, 
and loss of life and property to the public, he is absolutely in 
the wrong. Carried to a logical conclusion that position would 
justify arson, sabotage, murder and rebellion. 

Capital has no rights which are superior to the rights of so- 
ciety. Nor has labor. Neither capital nor labor may insist 
upon its rights if their exercise is to the detriment of that or- 
ganized public called society. It is undoubtedly true that so- 
ciety is bound to maintain order through the administration of 
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justice. If for justice it substitutes repression and tyranny, 
it sins, but for that sin it cannot be brought before the bar of 
any faction. In the existing state of affairs, it belongs to so- 
ciety, not to the mutually hostile bodies of capital and labor, 
to decide upon the ways and means of doing justice to all. If 
society fails in this function, it is to be corrected by the peo- 
ple, not through usurpation by either capital or labor. 


THE TYRANNICAL UNION 


N fact, Mr. Gompers seems to think that this Divine right 

is really a right which does not pertain to the individual 
worker, but to his union officials. For no matter how ill-used 
the worker may deem himself, he may not strike unless he is 
ordered to strike. If he does, he is an “outlaw.” On the 
other hand, he may be perfectly satisfied with his work, his 
wages and his prospects. If then he refuses to exercise this 
Divine right at the instance of the walking delegate, he is a 
“scab.” What good is a right, even Divine, if it cannot be 
independently exercised? The right to strike is not a Divine 
right, but it is assuredly a natural right. Union interference 
with this right is as reprehensible as interference by capital. 
We have been wont to weep over the tyranny of the boss. 
May we not properly shed a few tears as we contemplate the 
worker writhing under the tyranny of the walking delegate? 

Mr. Gompers appears to have but one eye. If he had two, 
he might be able to see that a right to be invoked or renounced 
at the command of a union, is not “an agency of progress, a 
buttress of manhood, of health, of vigor, democratic in con- 
cept and essential to freedom.” That kind of a right is re- 
markably like the necessity of subjecting one’s self to tyranny. 
; P. L. B. 

NOTE AND COMMENT 


Catholic and Protestant 
Mission Zeal 
IGHTEEN million Catholics in the United States give 
$1,000,000 a year to the missions, the munificent sum of 
five cents apiece, while eighteen million Protestants give 
eighteen million dollars a year or one dollar apiece. It takes 
one dollar to support a Chinese baby for fifty days. To stimu- 
late Catholic zeal for the missions Commander Bisset, U. S. N., 
has formed the Mission Stamp Company, with headquarters at 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, Office of the Superintending Con- 
structor, U. S. Navy, Lake Submarine Torpedo Boat Company. 
The present income of the Mission Stamp Company is fifty 
dollars a month. Young folk interested in stamp collecting 
can help the missions by purchasing their stamps from the 
Mission Stamp Company. While naval constructor at the 
Puget Sound Navy Yard Commander Bisset originated the idea 
of having a parish adopt an entire mission. The Tonkinese 
Mission Society of St. Mary Star of the Sea parish in Bremer- 
Washington, at the suggestion of Commander Bisset, 
adopted the Chinese mission of Lang-Son, Cao-Bang in Indo- 
China. If every parish adopted a mission the present danger 
of great loss of souls in the Catholic foreign missions would 
be averted. It could be done very easily by the existing parish 
societies pledging small sums to the support of a particular 
mission. 





College Needs at Fordham 
and Rochester 
HE University of Rochester has been pledged a. sum of 
$9,000,000 to build a school for medical and dental edu- 
cation and research work. ‘The University authorities state 
that: 
Of the $9,000,000 pledged for the school the General 
Education Board gives $5,000,000 2nd Mr. Eastman $4,000,- 
000. This is in addition to the dispensary, which with its 


endowment is valued at $1,500,000. The most modern lab- 
oratories for anatomy, physiology and pathology and a 250- 
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bed teaching hospital are to be constructed. The hospital 
will be to the medical school what the dispensary will be 
to the dental school. 


After seventy-nine years’ service in the educational field 
Fordham University makes the very modest appeal for $1,000,- 
000. In a clean-cut statement the president of Fordham asks 
the friends of the college for enough money to put up a new 
science building, and a building for library and administration 
purposes. Two buildings are needed and needed badly. It has 
been calculated that both buildings can be constructed for 
$500,000, leaving an endowment fund of $500,000. The present 
debt on the University is $500,000. It is not proposed to wipe 
out this debt, as the interest can be met from year to year. 
In his statement issued on Commencement Day the Rev. Ed- 
ward P. Tivnan, S.J., President of Fordham, pointedly re- 
marked: “ We fortunately do not face a great budget for pro- 
fessional salaries. Jesuit teachers find their reward in terms 
other than money. With a few exceptions our faculty and 
administrative force labor for the pure love of serving God.” 
Friends of the University and of higher education have a de- 
serving cause plainly and honestly put before them. What will 
their answer be? Will it be proportionately as generous as 
was the answer to Harvard’s appeal last fall? 





The Catholic Federa- 
tion of Arts 

HE formation of the Catholic Federation of Arts has been 

proposed by Rev. Father Raphael, O.S.B., of St. Anselm’s 

College, Manchester, New Hampshire. The purpose of the 
Federation as set forth in its constitution is fourfold: 

1. To bring together for discussion, consultation and co- 
operation Catholic artists and lovers of Christian art. The 
federation embraces architects, mural painters, sculptors, 
altar builders, lace workers, workers in metal, stained glass 
and mosaics; in fine, all who are engaged and interested 
in the noble work of erecting and beautifying the house of 
God. 2. To draw up such a constitution as will embody 
laws and principles conducive to the proper development 
of true Christian art. 3. To diffuse and foster knowledge 
of and appreciation for Catholic art. 4. To safeguard the 
spiritual welfare of Catholic art students, 

It is the hope of the founder of the federation to revive the 
spirit of the Middle Ages in the hearts of Catholic artists. To 
frame a constitution as Catholic as were the constitutions of 
the ancient gilds, to produce works that are honest, enduring 
and artistic and to follow the motto that nothing is too good 
for our Eucharistic Lord is the ideal aimed at by the Catholic 
Federation of Arts. 





The Catholic University 

of Japan 
HE feast of Pentecost was made the occasion by the Cath- 
olics of Tokyo for showing their appreciation of the work 
that is being done by the Catholic University of Tokyo. A 
me: ting of the Catholics of the city was held in the assembly 
hall of the University where the students had prepared an exhibit 
presenting the history of Catholicism in the Japanese Empire. 
A representative gathering of Catholics from the capital and 
adjacent cities witnessed an interesting program. The meeting 
was addressed by the President of the University, by professors 
Nagai and Torie of the Tokyo Imperial University and by Com- 
mander Yamamoto of the Japanese Navy. In their speeches 
these leading Japanese Catholics emphasized the fact that the 
Catholic University of Tokyo has been a source of inspiration 
to the Catholic minority in the Empire, a minority outnumbered 
eight hundred to one by the non-Christian population. The Uni- 
versity was established six years ago by direction of Pius X. Its 
interests are dear to the heart of the present Holy Father, who 
has blessed the mission of the Rev. Mark McNeal, an American 
Jesuit, who is at present at Campion House, 39 West 86th street, 
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New York, engaged in raising an endowment for the Tokyo 
University. 





A Late Discovery in 
Journalism 
DITORIALLY the readers of the Christian Advocate are 
assured that there is no warrant for the statement that 
“ President Wilson has practically granted that education in the 
Philippines shall be under the control of the Catholic Church,” 
Methodist readers are told: 

As copies of this alleged statement have reached this paper 
from a variety of sources, we have been at some pains to 
verify its authenticity, thus far without success. There seems 
to be no such periodical as the National Catholic Register. 
Officers of the Guardians of Liberty, an organization which 
has helped to circulate it, are unable to authenticate its origin. 
Possibly this publication will bring out additional particulars, 
or, if not, may at least serve to withdraw credence from the 
article which is being reprinted in the ends of the earth. 
When the millennium arrives it may be discovered that there is 

no Papal menace, no secret Knights of Columbus oath against 
the institutions of America and no fomentors of bigotry trafficing 
in lies. 





The Medical Profession 
and Psychics 


WRITER in the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal calls 

upon medical men to combat the psychic theories lately 
made popular by the lectures of Sir Oliver Lodge. A common 
result of seance attendance and ouija practices is brain lesion. 
The writer remarks: 

The same danger to the people exists today as a result 
of indiscriminate experiment and investigation in “ spiritual- 
istic” fields. 

The craze for “psychism” is liable to spread through all 
ranks of society, the result being an accentuation of the 
increase in morbidity, in neurasthenia, and in downright 
insanity. 

The freak religions tend to become medicinal. They are 
offered for their healing properties, and persons accepting 
them and not dying of the first ailment suffered, give them 
the credit for working a miracle. A Biblical text is often 
one as the basis of authority for the founding of a healing 
cult. 

It is worth remembering that the wave of psychic enthusiasm 
that swept England and America recently left many unwary 
experimenters in psychopathic hospitals. There is a vast dif- 
ference between psychi.al research carried on by trained psy- 
chologists and the indiscriminate experiments of untrained and 
overwrought minds. The results mark the line between fact 


and emotionalism. 





An Ideal to Fight 
Bolshevism 

HE staff correspondent of the Philadelphia Evening Pub- 

lic Ledger declares that European experts believe that 

force and an ideal are needed to combat the Red menace. As 
there is no single compelling spiritual force behind the Euro- 
pean governments they are turning to the Vatican in the hour 
of need. Material force is not enough. The correspondent 
continues : 

In the first place, the French republic is about to con- 
clude peace with the Vatican after many years of bitter 
enmity. . . . ; 

Already during the war England appointed an ambas- 
sador to the Vatican to solicit the assistance of the Church. 
: . But it is in Italy itself, where the Pope is “ pris- 
oner,” that the Vatican’s ascendancy is most marked to- 
day. The present political situation in Italy places before 
the country the alternative of Catholic rule or Bolshevism. 


It was the anti-Papal cry during the war that the interests 
of the Vatican were tied up with the Central Empires. As a 
matter of fact today the Catholic party in Germany is the only 
non-Socialistic party with a strong proletarian following. 








